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Marconi, the Inventor of Wireless Telegraphy. 


By tae Eprror. 


The century which in another year 
will come to a close will not do so be- 
fore one very important invention will 
be put to a practical test; in fact, it has 
already been used and tested, and prob- 
ably during the next year it will still 
further astonish us by its advance. We 
refer to the wireless messages that have 
been successfully put into motion by 
Signor Marconi. He has been able to 
telephone without wires, which seems a 
perfectly marvellous and unprecedented 
invention. One of the recent successes 
of this ingenious man was tried during 
the recent yacht races in New York, 
but it has also worked successfully 
abroad for the past two years. A little 
talk about Signor Marconi may be ap- 
propriate just now and prove interest- 
ing to our readers. 

At the autumnal conference of the 
American Institute of Phrenology, Mr. 
Rockwood, the eminent New York pho- 
tographer, in a characteristic speech, 
showed some excellent photographs of 
celebrated people whom he had photo- 
graphed; among these was the above- 


mentioned inventor. Before knowing 
who he was, he asked the writer to de- 
scribe in a few words the disposition 
and talent of the man. The photograph 
was an excellent one, and had not then 
been reproduced. The examination, 
though short and to the point, was as 
follows: 

“The photograph of this gentleman 
indicates a wonderful degree of quality 
of organization; he should be able to 
do exquisite work, and is one who will 
not be content until he has produced 
the very best article of its kind that he 
is working upon. His organization is 
healthy, and hence his work will take 
on also a healthy influence; he is not 
morbid, but thoroughly practical and 
far-seeing. In the front and side views 
of the head we find that the perceptive 
and reflective faculties are both very 
active. The development of his brow 
indicates that he has used his scientific 
mind considerably, while it would not 
be correct to leave out from an estimate 
of his character the great amount of 
thoughtfulness and mathematical pre- 
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cision that is to be noticed in the height 
of the head. With his fine quality of 
brain-fibre he should be able to use his 
mind to a much better advantage than 
one who has even a larger circumfer- 
ence and less quality of organization. 
He is a born inventor, and his head in- 
dicates this in a marvellous way. He 


is not only capable of working out in- 
genious ideas, but he is considerable 
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pecially in the idealistic and creative 
departments of work.” 

It may be appropriate to point out, 
in addition to the above, one or two 
other thoughts with regard to the 
physiognomy of the face and head. It 
will be noticed that the head is high 
from the opening of the ear over the top 
of the head, especially in the organ of 
Firmness, which gives to him deter- 


Photo by Rockwood, 


MARCONI, THE INVENTOR OF WIRELESS TELEGRAPHY. 


of a mechanic, judging from the union 
or combination of his intellectual 
and semi-intellectual faculties. The 
breadth of the forehead, as well as the 
lateral portion, gives wonderful scope 
for the centralization of nerve-cells, and 
his brain must be something like a 
telegraph wire communicating to all 
parts of his organization. We should 
say that he was a promoter of that 
which was new and comprehensive, es- 


mination of mind, strength of purpose, 
and continuity of thought up to a cer- 
tain point; while the crown of the head 
is not so fully represented and does not 
yield the same percentage of power, but 
we should judge it is sufficiently well 
represented to manifest independence 
of thought and ability to carry on a 
train of work according to the judg- 
ment of his intellect without help from 
others. He appears to have foresight 
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without fear, caution without temerity, 
and consequently will be in his element 
when he has scope to work out his in- 
numerable ideas. His ear is a strikingly 
characteristic one; the upper portion 
of it points to the region of the brain 
which gives ambition, but not conceit; 
and this ambition will not know defeat 
until it has accomplished its object. 
The length of the brain-fibres from the 
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acter, which is seen in the height and 
breadth of the central bridge of the 
nose, as well as from the width of the 
tip and the curve of the septum where 
it touches the face and stands out from 
the lip. There is not a melancholic ten- 
dency in such a nose, but it accords 
with the length of the ear and the 
strength of the upper portion or divis- 
ion of the ear, which is highly intellect- 


i? | 
Photo by Rockwood. 


MARCONI, 


opening of the ear to the front of the 
forehead must produce a measurement 
above the average; we should judge 
that from ear to ear across the brow the 
measurement will be over twelve inches, 
which indicates strength and power of 


a practical nature. In the nose there 
is great strength, which is seen in both 
portraits; there is the power of the 
artist, which is shown in the Grecian 
type, and there is a persistency of char- 


ual in character and indicates a mental 
temperament. We should not neglect 
to say that he has a strong predominance 
of the nervous-mental temperament, 
but he has no adipose tissue for disease 
to attack. The motive temperament 
stands next to the mental in develop- 
ment, but his bones are not large, 
clumsy, or awkward in build; nature 
seems to have done her best to make 
the finest kind of human machine in his 
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organization, and has implanted within 
it a spirit, mind, and conscience that are 
capable of the highest kind of exquisite 
work. The chin is firm and well made, 
there is a decision, strength, and relia- 
bility in such a foundation of the face, 
while we cannot find bigotry, arrogance, 
or self-conceit in any part of it. Few 
inventors are so finely developed or 
have so much availability of mind as is 
the case with Marconi; he has his men- 
tal materials well oiled, and works 
without friction or irritability. We are 
glad to say he believes in taking his full 
complement of sleep, and is not, like so 
many inventors, inclined to forget their 
material aid or needs. 


FACTS ABOUT HIS PHYSIOGNOMY. 


He is slender and of the average 
height; his hair is fine and light in 
shade; his eyes are light blue in color 
and thoughtful in character. He is 
highly nervous and sensitive in organi- 
zation, and it is said that when he smiles 
wrinkles collect around his mouth and 


eyes instantaneously, and quickly dis- 
appear as though they were a flash that 
lighted up his face and left it again 
serene and calm. 


BORN. 


He was born at Griffore, near Bo- 
logna, on April 25, 1874. He was 
educated at Leghorn and at the Uni- 
versity of Bologna, where he was grad- 
uated as an electrical engineer, as well 
as in England. In manner he is always 
affable, and generally carries a preoc- 
cupied mind. 


BENT OF MIND IN EARLY YOUTH. 


He has always followed up scientific 
discoveries; even as a boy, he was al- 
ways on the track of anything new. It 
was thus that he became interested in 
the discovery of wireless telegraphy by 
Hertz of Germany. He does not pre- 
tend to be the discoverer of the wire- 
less telegraphy, but he has perfected it 
and made it of commercial value. It 
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was in 1893 that Hertz demonstrated 
that waves propagated by electricity 
could be sent for thirty or forty yards 
and could be recorded. Lodge de- 
tected their influence at seventy yards 
from the transmitter. It was then 
thought that a great distance could not 
be traversed in this way. Marconi, 
however, erected poles on his father’s 
estate, near Bologna, and experimented, 
and through subsequent discoveries of 
his own he was able to send the mes- 
sages from one pole to another at a dis- 
tance of two miles. He did this in 
1895, and discovered that by connect- 
ing one pole to a transmitter and one 
pole of a receiver to earth and the other 
end to wires held vertically, the electric 
rays polarized at right angles to the sur- 
face of the earth, which then did not 
absorb them as it did before, but left 
them free to go to a greater distance. 
Then he found that through the dis- 
charge of electricity into the air that 
waves or rays were made to record 
messages sent to a considerable dis- 
tance. The principle, he says, is this, 
that if the wires are horizontal the 
earth will collect the rays instead of 
the opposing perpendicular wire. The 
vertical wires are insulated. By tap- 
ping a Morse key on the transmitter, a 
spark is caused by the leap of the elec- 
tricity between two brass balls, the elec- 
tricity jumps to the vertical wires, and 
instantaneously causes oscillations or 
rays. 


IN THE FUTURE. 


He believes that it will be possible in 
the future to send messages without 
using elevated wires; but whether he 
will be able to send messages a great 
distance without them he does not at 
present care to say. At present, to send 
a message four times the distance, it is 
necessary to double the length of the 
vertical wires. The invention seems 
simple enough to the gifted Marconi, 
and he modestly says there is much that 
he does not understand. Its possibili- 
ties seem limitless. When asked if he 
could receive a message in the room 
where he was sitting without having a 
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vertical wire fastened to a pole in the 
roof, he said this could be done, pro- 
vided one could house the vertical 
wire corresponding to the vertical wire 
of the transmitter. So far as is known, 
up to the present no one else has done 
anything practical in this line. 

In an interview on the subject with 
Curtis Brown, of the St. Louis “ Daily 
Globe-Democrat,” an assistant says that 
if two more steps of improvement can 
be taken sucessfully in wireless teleg- 
raphy we may actually have messages 
sent across the Atlantic without the aid 
of wires; and not only that, but there 
is a possibility that they can be sent 
within the coming year without any 
great expense. The preliminary steps 
in this direction will be tried some time 
this winter, if all goes well; it will be 
an attempt to send wireless messages 
’ over far greater distances than has yet 
been tried, possibly from Land’s End 
to the coast of Spain. Up to now the 
greatest distance over which dots and 
dashes have been tossed without wires 
has been sixty-two miles, the messages 
having been sent between H. M. S. 
Europa and H. M. 8S. Juno, when both 
were at sea and both in motion. In- 
struments of exceeding delicacy were 
required to make the messages distinct. 

It can be safely said that after many 
experiments Signor Marconi has found 
a way to the required developments; 
just what the modification is he will not 
tell for publication, but it can be said 
in a general way that by means of it he 
can make an electric current do more 
work than it has done hitherto. In 
spite of the occasional interviews pur- 
porting to come from Signor Marconi, 
he has talked but little for publication 
and does not like to be quoted; but on 
the authority of one of his assistants it 
can be said that the new modification 
of his system is practically complete 
and has met every test except that of 
actual practice over a long distance. 
Theoretically, it works all right, and as 
Signor Marconi’s theories seem to have 
a habit of according with the facts as 
afterwards proved, it is not unreason- 
able to suppose that very soon wireless 
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messages will be sent a distance of sev- 
eral hundred miles; and if messages can 
be sent without wire over a distance of 
three hundred miles it is thought that 
they will be sent three thousand miles 
in time; and if the experiment with a 
few hundred miles is successful, say 
from Land’s End to the coast of Spain, 
the very next step will be a stride across 
the Atlantic. 


THE BRITISH ADMIRALTY. 


The British Admiralty has been so 
well satisfied with the experiments on 
the cruiser Juno that they have ordered 
a complete set of the apparatus to be 
supplied to the schoolship Defiance. It 
is said the War Office has also been 
using the system to send messages be- 
tween the camps at Epsom Downs and 
Aldershot, twenty-seven miles apart. 
The messages were sent back and forth 
with surprising distinctness, and it was 
made impossible for any intervening 
stations to intercept them. 


IMPORTANT USE IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


The results were reported by experts 
to the War Office, and it said that the 
Marconi system is to be adopted offi- 
cially as a means of conveying orders 
from corps to corps. This is doing 
away with the necessity for war bal- 
loons and of making it impossible for 
the enemy to interfere with communi- 
cation by cutting or tapping wires. 
The possibilities of the system in war 
time are extended by the demonstration 
of the fact that messages could be sent 
between South Foreland Lightship and 
the Dover Town Hall, between which 
are not only twelve miles of sea, but 
four miles of solid cliffs, through or 
over which the current had to pass. 


MARCONI AND THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


The Prince of Wales once invited him 
to come on board the royal yacht Os- 
borne, at the time he was laid up with 
an injured knee, and establish com- 
munication between the yacht at Cowes 
Bay and the Queen at Osborne House, 
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which was out of sight behind the hills. 
The success of that enterprise made 
firm friends of the Prince of Wales and 


——- @ 
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the Duke of Connaught, who have kept 
up their interest in wireless telegraphy 
and in Marconi ever since. 


Brain Telegraphy. 


The success of recent experiments in 
wireless telegraphy has brought to the 
front the believers in telepathy or 
thought-transference, who are anxious 
to know why the human brain may not 
send out ether waves just as well as a 
Marconi transmitter. Phrenologists 
have been pointing out this possibility 
for many years. An example of 
the ideas of such persons is shown in 
the following communication to The 
Nineteenth Century by James Knowles. 
Says Mr. Knowles: 

“Signor Marconi has proved to the 
whole world that, by the use of his ap- 
paratus, messages can be passed through 
space for great distances, from brain to 
brain, in the entire absence of any 
known means of physical communica- 
tion between two widely separated sta- 
tions. 

“To explain, or even to express, the 
modus operandi of what occurs it is nec- 
essary, in the present state of science, 
to assume the existence of that ‘ ethe- 
real medium’ pervading space which 
has become for many reasons an indis- 
pensable scientific assumption, and also 
the existence of movements, tremors, or 
waves of energy propagated through the 
ether, from the generating to the re- 
ceiving station. . . . 

“ Now, if a small electric battery can 
send out tremors or waves of energy 
which are propagated through space for 
thirty miles or more, and can then be 
caught and manifested by a sensitive 
mechanical receiver, why may not such 
a mechanism as the human brain— 
which is perpetually, while in action, 
decomposing its own material, and 
which is in this respect analogous to an 
electric battery—generate and emit 
tremors or waves of energy which such 
sensitive ‘receivers’ as other human 
brains might catch and feel, although 
not conveyed to them through the usual 


channels of sensation? Why might not 
such a battery as, say, the brain of Mr. 
Gladstone radiate into space, when in 
action, quasi-magnetic waves of influ- 
ence which might affect other brains 
brought within the magnetic field of 
his great personality, much as the influ- 
ence of a great magnet deflects a small 
compass needle? Many men (some per- 
haps of Mr. Gladstone’s own colleagues) 
would admit their experience of such a 
quasi-magnetic force in his case, a pre- 
disposing and persuasive influence quite 
apart from and independent of the in-* 
fluence of spoken words.” 

Mr. Knowles restates a theory of 
brain waves which he first made public 
in a communication to The Spectator in 
1869, and which, he thinks, serves to 
connect closely the phenomena of tele- 
pathy, as they are asserted to exist by 
those who believe in them, and those 
of the recently discovered electro-mag- 
netic radiation. His hypothesis, which 
he admits is a very crude one, is as fol- 
lows: 

“ Let it be granted that whensoever 
any action takes place in the brain, a 
chemical change of its substance takes 
place also; or, in other words, an atomic 
movement occurs; for all chemical 
change involves—perhaps consists in— 
a change in the relative positions of 
the constituent particles of the sub- 
stance changed. 

“An electric manifestation is the 
likeliest outcome of any such chemical 
change, whatever other manifestations 
may also occur. 

“ Let it be also granted that there is, 
diffused throughout all known space, 
and permeating the interspaces of all 
bodies, solid, fluid, or gaseous, an uni- 
versal, impalpable, elastic ‘ether,’ or 
material medium of surpassing and in- 
conceivable tenuity. 

“The undulations of this imponder- 
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able ether, if not of substances sub- 
merged in it, may probably prove to be 
light, magnetism, heat, etc. 

“But if these two assumptions be 
granted—and the present condition of 
discovery seems to warrant them— 
should it not follow that no brain action 
can take place without creating a wave 
or undulation (whether electric or oth- 
erwise) in the ether; for the movement 
of any solid particle submerged in any 
such medium must create a wave? 

“ If so, we should have as one result 
of brain action an undulation or wave 
in the circumambient, all-embracing 
ether—we should have what I will call 
brain-waves proceeding from every 
brain when in action. 

“Fach acting, thinking brain then 
would become a centre of undulations 
transmitted from it in all directions 
through space. Such undulations would 
vary in character and intensity in ac- 
cordance with the varying nature and 
force of brain actions; e.g., the thoughts 
of love or hate, of life or death, of mur- 
der or rescue, of consent or refusal, 
would each have its corresponding tone 
or intensity of brain action, and con- 
sequently of brain-wave (as each passion 
has its corresponding tone of voice). 
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“Why might not such undulations, 
when meeting with and falling upon 
duly sensitive substances, as if upon the 
sensitized paper of the photographer, 
produce impressions, dim portraits of 
thoughts, as undulations of light pro- 
duce portraits of objects? ” 

The application of such a theory to 
the explanation of various dreams, 
ghost-stories, etc., and to many of the 
phenomena of hypnotism is obvious, 
and Mr. Knowles makes it specifically 
in the case of some well-known stories 
of the kind. Of this hypothetical brain- 
wave the writer says, in closing: 

“Tt will but be a vague, dim way, at 
the best, of communicating thought, or 
the sense of human presence, and pro- 
portionally so as the receiving brain is 
less and less highly sensitive. Yet, 
though it can never take the place of 
rudest articulation, it may have its own 
place and office other than and beyond 
speech. It may convey sympathies of 
feeling beyond all words to tell—groan- 
ings of the spirit which cannot be ut- 
tered, visions of influences and impres- 
sions not elsechow communicable, may 
carry one’s living human presence to 
another by a more subtle and excellent 
way of sympathy.” 


———— 


The Inventive Faculty, 
By Watrer K. Parmer, M.E. 


(Part Il,—Continued from page 26.) 


If “ Poeta nascitur, non fit,” be true, 
it is likewise true that the inventor 
must be born. That is, he must be born 
with this almost poetic nature, and 
with the capacity for receiving the re- 
quisite of mental powers. Then he 
may be made an inventor. Without 
this capacity and this instinct, no 
amount of training can avail. And on 
the other hand, with this quality pres- 
ent in the highest degree, no one can be 
an inventor in this scientific age with- 
out certain kinds of training, which will 
afford the essential mental discipline. 


The French, with their characteristic 
spirit, recognize this poetic element in 
the inventor’s nature. “ L’invention 
n’est—elle pas la poesie de la science? ” 
asks M. Pataille, in his “ Traite des 
Machines 4 Vapeur.” Continuing he 
says:—“ All great discoveries bear an 
unmistakable mark of poetic thought. 
One must be a poet to create. There- 
fore, if the powerful machinery, the true 
source of the productiveness and indus- 
try of our day, is to undergo radical 
change it will be to men of imagination, 
and not to men who are merely special- 
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ists, that we shall owe the transforma- 
tion.” 

This peculiar poetic instinct cannot 
be created, but must be inborn. The 
dormant germ of it may be awakened, 
however, and nurtured and developed. 
And few indeed are the natures that do 
not possess at least one little germ— 
covered deeply it may be, sometimes, 
but present in greater or less degree. To 
find this and bring it into as full a life 
as possible, should be the pleasure and 
duty of every teacher. To the teacher 
of young pupils, especially, is given the 
great privilege, for in early youth, 
when nature is plastic, this element is 
most easily found and increased. 

Not every one can acquire the ability 
to become a successful mechanical in- 
ventor, nor is this to be desired at all. 
But this inventive or creative faculty is 
of the utmost value to all. The chem- 
ist, the physicist, the biologist, the 
writer, the musician, the lawyer, the 
physician—all, as well as the engineer, 
can profit well from its possession. 
Every one in modern life needs the 
power of vigorous, original thought and 
work, which comes best from a large de- 
velopment of this inventive faculty. 

How, then, can we produce this de- 
velopment in the natures of our stu- 
dents, presuming, as well we may, that 
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nearly all possess at least a weak germ 
of the essential poetic disposition? The 
first and greatest of all means is the 
teacher — an enthusiastic teacher —a 
teacher of original thought—a true 
teacher—one who possesses the poetic 
feeling, the rigid discipline, and deep 
sympathies. To such a teacher, every 
incident is an opportunity, and all 
things meant for drawing out and ex- 
panding and making original the pu- 
pil’s nature. 

But there are certain courses of dis- 
cipline which may be helpfully em- 
ployed as agencies in the development. 
Too much stress cannot be laid upon the 
study of the geometrical mathematics— 
inventional geometry at an early stage 
—the working of “ originals ” so-called, 
in the course in Euclid, geometrical 
drawing and descriptive geometry. And 
for the engineer the study of Kinemat- 
ics, the science of pure motion, for its 
educational results as well as knowledge 
acquired. 

These subjects pursued under the 
guidance of such a teacher as just de- 
scribed, cannot fail to awaken powers of 
original thought and action if there be 
any germs of them at all present in the 
natures of the pupils, with the result of 
producing stronger, more useful men, 
better members of society. Education. 


— 


How to Study Phrenology. 


Rev. F. W. Witxrson. 


(Continued from page 18.) 


But now I want for a short time to 
deal with the practical knowledge, that 
which does not come from the reading 
of books. We must remember that we 
can study things without books, al- 
though they are a great help, and by 
them we get to know the thoughts of 
others and the progress of matters 
previous to our time; but I fear we rely 
too much upon books. We shall have 
to learn to observe for ourselves and 
think for ourselves, and in studying 


Phrenology we must of necessity edu- 
cate the perceptive faculties. We must 
learn to use our eyes. I have been 
amused sometimes when drawing the 
attention of persons to different shaped 
heads they have noticed a little differ- 
ence, but not much, while to my gaze 
the difference and variation were ex- 
ceedingly great. We must learn to 
notice finely and to distinguish very 
closely. In order that you may acquire 
proficiency in this matter, for the eye 
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has to be trained, notice the growth and 
development in the heads of children, 
and how they change as the various 
powers of the mind are brought into 
requisition and manifested through bod- 
ily actions. I need only give you this 
hint; you can apply for yourselves, but 
in some instances you will be almost as- 
tounded at the change. When any 
friend or acquaintance of yours changes 
his vocation, especially in young people, 
notice the effect that this change has 
upon their cranial development. In 
some instances it has been so marked 
that it has astonished me. I remember 
one particularly, a young man had an 
exceedingly narrow forehead, it was 
well rounded and full, but being wide 
at Cautiousness it seemed exceedingly 
narrow in the front. Three or four 
years passed, the young man devoted 
himself to hard study, and the effect was 
surprising; the forehead broadened out 
to such an extent that one could hardly 
think it was the same person. Of course 
we do not come across cases like this 
every day, but this will show what I 
mean. Learn to observe closely and 
critically. I need not tell you that 
some persons have eyes but seldom use 
them, and then not to much advantage. 
But a Phrenologist must use his eyes if 
he is to become proficient in the study 
of human nature. You need not al- 
ways let it be known that you are a 
Phrenologist, because some people be- 
come very nervous if they think that 
they are being quizzed in any way by 
a Phrenologist. It would be wise to 
learn to look at people without staring 
and without them knowing that you are 
looking at them, as it will add to your 
comfort as well as to theirs. 

We must not only use our eyes, but 
it will be well to learn how to use our 
fingers, too. The practical part of the 
study is necessary and has to be ac- 
— and it would be well to get it 

rmly fixed in one’s mind, so that you 


can quickly place your’ fingers upon 
them, the various sutures, and the cen- 
tres of ossification; these will be land- 
marks from which your fingers can 
travel over that most interesting and 
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sometimes puzzling region, the human 
head. It would be well, also, in your 
study to keep in mind that we are not 
studying bumpology. A great deal of 
fun has been created by that term, and 
a great deal of harm has been done to 
the science of Phrenology by the word 
bumps. One must learn to estimate 
length of brain-fibre together with size 
of organ, viz., long, broad, or sharp, and 
then determine its activity, etc. This 
will require not only deep study, but 
practice. The student will not be 
wanting a subject for some time to 
come. A person may be able to say that 
one has large organs, small, or other- 
wise, but that is not thezenith of phreno- 
logical efficiency. We now come to the 
most critical and difficult part of Phre- 
nology, one that needs not only the ob- 
serving powers and the sense of touch, 
but that of discrimination and judg- 
ment. I mean delineation. And let me 
say here that, whilst there may be many 
students of Phrenology, many who can 
give you its theories very well, there are 
comparatively few good delineators. 
To be a good delineator requires a great 
deal of care and painstaking work. It 
may be a simple matter to hit off, as 
the Yankees say, the principal features 
in one’s character, and a fair student 
with practice may readily do that, but 
that is not sufficient. The object of 
the student is to so master his subject 
that he may not only be able to give a 
general outline, but may enter into the 
minor details. And here comes in that 
very intricate part, viz., the combina- 
tions of the faculties. It will be the 
duty of the student to ascertain how 
the various faculties blend, or combine, 
and in this phase of the work there 
comes out the diversity of character 
which is so apparent to even a novice, 
but it is for the student to find out why 
one man differs from another. We may, 
on the surface, see some men are so to- 
tally opposite to each other that we can 
give expression to the reason, but there 
are others that are so much alike and 
yet so different, and here comes in the 
fineness in discrimination and adjust- 
ment. The law of permutation comes 
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in, also, and accounts for the wonderful 
variety by which we are surrounded. 
The study of the combinations and 
blendings will be a long, but to the true 
student a deeply interesting work. He 
will see how a comparatively small 
variation makes all the difference in the 
world in the character of a person. 
When you get into the run of the com- 
binations it becomes most fascinating. 
I know it appears at first an insuperable 
task. “ But a faint heart never won a 
fair lady,” and the student must plod; 
well directed effort and industry are 
sure to succeed. It would be well for 
the novice to practice on his friends, 
who wil] forgive his few slips and mis- 
takes, rather than on strangers. But do 
not be in too great hurry. Try and be 
sure of your ground before you start. 
I have been pained when I have heard 
persons give expression to certain 
things when I have known they were 
making mistakes, and, perhaps, uncon- 
sciously injuring Phrenology. It is 
wise in your study to ascertain which 
are the controlling organs or faculties in 
each group, and then see how the others 
blend with each other and how they as- 
sist in the production of the main dis- 
tinguishing features, and when you 
have settled these points in you own 
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mind, then go on from your knowledge 
of the science, building up your delinea- 
tion by giving expression to the various 
or peculiar features you find, keeping 
well in your mind the influence of the 
constitution, temperament, and quality 
exercise upon the various groups and 
organs in those groups. 

Another very helpful plan, in study- 
ing Phrenology, is to see how the char- 
acter of a person shines out in his writ- 
ings, and how the dominant features 
are continually expressing themselves. 
It may be that this phase of study may 
be more clearly seen in the poets, but 
it may be found in the prose authors as 
well; and when we are unable to practice 
upon the head of a living person, we 
may study his words and find out his 
character from them. We shall see Self- 
esteem in the constant use of the I, or 
Cautiousness in the mode of expression, 
Ideality and Sublimity in the descrip- 
tion; Eventuality and Individuality in 
the minuteness of detail, ete. But I 
must leave you to carry this out for 
yourselves. The more I think upon the 
subject the greater it grows; hence I 
think it best for me now to close with 
the advice, Be thorough, and study 
your subject well, so that you know all 
you can about it. 


a 


People of Note. 


DWIGHT L. MOODY, THE RE- 
NOWNED REVIVALIST. 


Few men have had so influential a 
career in evangelistic work since the 
days of St. Paul as Mr. Moody. We 
have seen him at different periods of 
his life; hence, when taking into ac- 
count his psychological qualities, we 
have noticed the following characteris- 
tics: He possessed a predominance of 
the vital temperament, which warmed 
up to a subject and gave him vigor, 
enthusiasm, and picturesque imagina- 
tion to a remarkable degree. Mr. 
Moody makes a strong contrast when 
compared with Lyman Abbott; the one 


was plain, clear, logical, and practical, 
while the other is cool, intellectual, and 
stands unmoved before a large audience. 


D. L. MOODY. 
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There was no artificialism about Mr. 
Moody, and anyone knowing him is able 
to realize what a storehouse of practical 
illustrations he possessed. Men of all 
beliefs have stood on his platform and 
accepted his simple yet effective Chris- 
tianity. He did not talk above his 
hearers, but made everything he said 
ring with a lustiness that was thorough 
and genuine. He was an indefatigable 
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hold the position of commander or gov- 
ernor with equity and tact, another is 
well able to do so. The secret of Gen. 


Wood’s success is his well-balanced 
character; this is manifested by his 
capacity to judge of men and under- 
stand the delicate sides of character of 
those over whom he is to wave the flag 
of peace and reconciliation. He has an 
observing mind, the perceptive facul- 


GENERAL LEONARD WOOD. 


worker, and his head indicates that he 
had the power to generate life, energy, 
force, and executive ability. His com- 
parative mind was one of the strongest 
allies which he possessed in the working 
out of his ideas; it was the sauce to the 
pudding, the butter to the bread, the 
sunlight to the flowers, and the moon 
to the weary traveller at night. May 
the twentieth century be able to pro- 
duce as able a worker as Mr.. Moody! 


GENERAL LEONARD WOOD: 
WHAT MAKES HIM A GOOD 
CIVIL GOVERNOR? 


We live in a practical age, and there- 
fore need practical men around us. 
While one man would be unfitted to 


ties are all large; he readily remembers 
faces, places he has visited, the forms 
and outlines of things, and possesses 
the excellent quality of order and ar- 
rangement, which all rulers, superin- 
tendents, and managers must have. He 
is not a wordy man, nor given to much 
parleying, but he is able to set to work 
with a will, and before people know it 
they have acquiesced with his plans. 
He will prove, we are sure, a wise leader 
of a people somewhat difficult to govern. 


DR. FOWLER-BREAKSPEAR. 


There are few among the toilers of 
this hardworking world who labor so 
unweariedly and unselfishly as its physi- 
cians. Theirs is work, however, which 
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brings its own reward in the love and 
gratitude of their patients—a monu- 
ment far more enduring than those of 
marble. At sunset, on Sunday, the last 
day of the old year, one of these busy 
workers was called to leave this world 
of stress and strain and enter upon the 
duties of a better and purer life. Dr. 
Almira Lee Fowler-Breakspear (who 
was one of the vice-presidents of the 
Fowler Institute) had led a remarkably 
active and useful life, and it seemed fit- 

















DR. FOWLER-BREAKSPEAR * 


ting that it should close with the close 
of the year, and that she should, with 
the new year, commence her new life in 
a world where the pain and suffering to 
which she had so long and faithfully 
ministered, should be no more. 

She was for years one of the most 
prominent physicians in the Oranges, 
and thus was well known throughout 
that section of New Jersey. She was 
born in Cohocton, N. Y., in 1826, and 
was the daughter of Horace and Mary 
Taylor Fowler, both of whom were 
prominent church workers. The moth- 
er of Dr. Fowler-Breakspear, who was 
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a remarkably influential, refined, and 
intellectual woman, was born at Heath, 
in the hilly part of Massachusetts, 
whence so much brain power has per- 
meated the life of New York, and so in- 
fluenced the whole world. She was sis- 
ter of Mrs. C. Fowler-Wells, of O. S. 
and L. N. Fowler, and Dr. E. P. Fowler, 
of New York, is the only brother to 
survive her. She was first graduated 
from Jackson Academy, Michigan, and 
later from the Woman’s Medical Col- 
lege, Philadelphia, Pa. She was twice 
married, in 1871 to Mr. J. Holden 
Ormsbee, and in 1884 to Mr. Edward 
Breakspear, of Birmingham, England, 
where she resided until after his death 
in 1898. In the spring of 1899 she re- 
turned, with her niece, Miss Break- 
spear, to her native country. She left 
many friends in Birmingham, where she 
worked as a deaconess of Carr’s Lane 
Church. 

The personal character of Dr. Fow- 
ler - Breakspear combined many re- 
markable, attractive, unselfish, and 
sterling qualities. She had cultivated 
the habit of self-control, and so was 
able to help others to govern them- 
selves. Her personal magnetism was 
great; her patients often said that a 
visit from her did them good, indepen- 
dent of her prescriptions; children 
were always attracted to her, and she 
could soothe their restlessness in sick- 
ness when their own mothers failed. 
Her life was one of self-devotion to 
others. She won the love and confi- 
dence of all her patients, and many, on 
both sides of the Atlantic, will mourn 
the loss of a warm, true-hearted friend. 

Rev. Dr. Amory H. Bradford, of 
Montclair, conducted the funeral ser- 
vices, and in the course of a sympathetic 
and appreciative address spoke of his 
long friendship with the departed and 
of his sense of the high character of her 
life and work. If he were to choose a 
single word to express what her life had 
been it would be the word, service. In 
years gone by she had been perhaps the 
best known woman in New Jersey, and 
in later years, in her more retired life in 
England, she had given to her fellows 
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unstinted and consecrated service. John 
Howard, when on his deathbed, re- 
quested that no monument should be 
raised to him, but that a sun-dial should 
be placed on his grave. England, how- 
ever, would not allow her noble son to 
be forgotten, and a beautiful monument 
was placed to his memory in Westmin- 
ster Abbey. The friend who had gone 
might have said “ let me be forgotten,” 
but although no sculptured stone or 
even sun-dial may be raised, her mem- 
ory will live in the hearts of many 
whom she loved and to whom she min- 
istered. 
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minded of what he then said. As there 
was no war to disturb the atmosphere 
then, his predictions are all the more 
appropriate. He said: “ Available 
power finds the quickest sale in the 
market. In the ancient times, the 
strongest draught horse was the most 
valuable, at the present day the fastest 
horse brings the greatest price; slow 
and sure used to be the saying, while 
despatch is the present order of the day. 
Many men have great gifts, but they 
are not available on the spur of the mo- 
ment. Experience teaches business men 
that a nimble sixpence is worth as much 
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LORD SALISBURY, PRIME MINISTER OF ENGLAND ; THE HON. J. CHAMBERLAIN, SEC, OF STATE 


FOR THE COLONIES ; 


CECIL RHODES, MILLIONAIRE MAGNATE ; 


LIEUTENANT - GENERAL 


SIR GEORGE STEWART WHITE, COMMANDING BRITISH FORCES IN THE BATTLES AROUND 


LADYSMITH AND DUNDEE ; 


GENERAL LORD METHUEN, AND GENERAL SIR REDVERS 


BULLER, COMMANDER OF THE BRITISH TROOPS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


A GROUP OF STATESMEN AND 
GENERALS. 


In 1882 Professor L. N. Fowler gave 
a character sketch of the Right Hon. 
Joseph Chamberlain, M.P., in the 
PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE, and, con- 
sidering the prominence of this gentle- 
man at present, it may be interesting 
for students of Phrenology to be re- 


in business as a whole shilling. The 
little wheel in the carriage gets to its 
journey’s end as soon as the larger 
wheel, because the little wheel goes 
round faster than the larger one. Mr. 
Chamberlain is the man for the day, the 
occasion; he is alive to the interests of 
the hour, his gun is always loaded and 
ready for game; he is one among thou- 
sands for the availability of his power. 
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His skin is thin, and the nerves lie near 
the surface and are easily acted upon; 
his entire make-up of body and brain 
indicate prompt, clear, distinct thought 
and action. His head is high and nar- 
row; Cautiousness is barely large 
enough to give prudence in speech and 
action, but not large enough to give 
undue restraint in the majority of cases; 
he has more propelling power than re- 
straint, and in times of excitement he 
is guided by his. wide-awake intellect 
and sagacity, rather than by fear. The 
head is high in the crown, and ambition 
is a strong feature of his character, and 
by it he is powerfully stimulated. He 
has large perceptive faculties, which 
make him alive to what is going on 
around him and enable him to quickly 
gather knowledge from the outside 
world and be a good judge of men and 
things, of the value and use of prop- 
erty, and the general state of society, 
and of the ways and doings of the day. 
His mind comes to a focus at once and 
acts upon the spur of the moment. 
For prompt action, for distinctness of 
character, for clearness and versatility 
of intellect he will be known among 
men.” 

These few thoughts, culled from a 
full description of the man before us, 
are true to life, and what we wish to 
point out particularly at the present 
moment is this, that had a different 
man held the office of Colonial Secre- 
tary at this juncture, with a broader 
and well-balanced head, we should have 
had one of two things—either no war 
at all, or else greater preparations for 
the tremendous odds against which 
Great Britain has to fight to-day. The 
latter have been ignored by the very 
man who ought to have taken them in- 
to account, more particularly as he must 
have become aware of the general feel- 
ing of the Transvaal since the Jameson 
raid. Many men say that brains do not 
count, but at no time in political life do 
they fail to be of service. Brains in the 
right place, developed in the right cen- 
tres, are the brains we want to seek. 

When compared with Lord Salisbury 
or Cecil Rhodes, Mr. Chamberlain’s 
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head will be seen to be comparatively 
narrow, and this is what is enlarged 
upon by Mr. Fowler in his remarks on 
the spontaneity of his character. In 
times of peace, this may not show to a 
disadvantage, but in times of great 
emergency, where a whole nation is 
thrown into a position of great respon- 
sibility, there is need of a great amount 
of foresight in the one at the head of 
affairs to keep abreast of the aggressive- 
ness of foreign and particularly colonial 
powers. 

From one point of view Mr. Cham- 
berlain may be considered tactful in 
leaving Lord Salisbury and the Hon. A. 
Balfour to explain matters relating to 
the policy he has adopted when it is too 
late to retrieve his work. From another 
standpoint his conduct shows the want 
of penetration that made him the will- 
ing dupe of the ready and wily Kruger 
who sought a coveted revenge through 
the present war. 

Had Mr. Chamberlain been more like 
Mr. Gladstone, who was a Liberal Con- 
servative, he would have waived one 
point to gain another, instead of plac- 
ing so much stress on the suzerainty of 
the Transvaal. 

The man who has precipitated this 
matter and conducted the British ne- 
gotiations with the Transvaal for the 
past few years must have seen what was 
pending, yet it is astonishing to those 
who are not students of Phrenology 
that so little foresight has been shown 
in not preparing the country for the 
present crisis. Mr. Chamberlain is not 
a money lover, or an accumulator of 
great wealth, like Cecil Rhodes, nor is 
he a conservative diplomat like Lord 
Salisbury; and we notice a great con- 
trast evinced between the the heads of 
these three men in the developments of 
Secretiveness, Acquisitiveness, and Cau- 
tiousness. Lord Salisbury is not a man 
to be so easily influenced as is Mr. 
Chamberlain, and moves more slowly. 
It is sometimes difficult to judge where 
people draw the line between the love 
of greed, the ambition for wealth, self- 
ish accumulation, the amassing of the 
“almighty dollar,” and the enforce- 
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ment of the Monroe doctrine. While 
we do not wish to do injustice to the 
qualities of Cecil Rhodes, yet the head, 
the nose, and the jaw all point to a high- 
er degree of forethought, tact, diplo- 
macy, and intrigue than the more out- 
spoken, free, frank, undiplomatic de- 
velopments of Mr. Chamberlain. The 
look from the eye of the latter is straight 
and full of meaning, however much he 
may be in the wrong, while the look of 
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General Sir Redvers Buller. The one 
has a strong motive temperament, bal- 
anced by an active brain; the other has 
a marked vital temperament, with a less 
responsive action of the brain. There 
is certainly bull-dog determination in 
the latter, but there is not the alertness 
that we find in General White. The 
latter has resources within himself, the 
former looks as though he would be a 
good disciplinarian. Both men are 
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MAP OF THE SEAT OF THE SOUTH AFRICAN WAR. 


the former indicates a covered business, 
a plot within a plot, a power behind the 
scenes, and the curve of the mouth 
shows that love of power and authority 
that would encourage strong measures 
to gain it. 

While we are not in favor of the de- 
velopment of Africa at the point of the 
bayonet, yet we must recognize the fact 
that the Boers have and never would 
be able to make full use of its resources. 

Lieutenant-General Sir George Stew- 
art White makes a fine contrast with 


stern, but General White appears to 
have a kindliness of disposition that 
sees, thinks, plans, and works for the 
highest good of his men. General Bull- 
er looks as though his men would have 
to yield to his command where his judg- 
ment was set upon accomplishing a 
task. 

General Methuen possesses the mo- 
tive vital temperament, consequently he 
has shown much of the motive energy 
of General White and the determination 
of mind of General Buller. 
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Notes and Comments. 
By Dr. M. L. Horsroor. 


BRAIN WORKERS. 


The brain worker has always been 
considered a fortunate person and the 
mere muscle worker generally com- 
miserated. Henry Ward Beecher, who 
always gladly expressed his indebted- 
ness to Phrenology, once said on this 
subject: 

“The laborer that sits smoking at 
noon, looks upon the lawyer that passes 
by, and says, ‘ Ah! if he knew how to 
earn his bread by work, perhaps he 
would have more compassion on a poor 
fellow like me.’ 

“The brain worker works harder 
than the muscle worker. And there is 
no work like professional work. Bodily 
work, honorable and needful, is the 
lowest work, and derives its measure 
from the mind. First, are mind work- 
ers. Second, are mixed workers—body 
and mind workers. Last and lowest are 
body workers. The lowest are honor- 
able; but they must not arrogate to 
themselves the credit of being the only 
workers, because they stand in the great 
class of workers. He that addresses 
himself to the accomplishment of 
worthy objects, works. The instru- 
ment which he employs is more or less 
important; but the criterion of work is 
not the kind of instruments that a man 
uses, but the fact that he has directed 
the forces of his being upon the attain- 
ment of some end, whether he does it 
by the brain, by the brain and body, 
or mainly by the body. The instru- 
ment determines something, but not 
everything. 

“ The true ideal of work, then, is the 
force of thought addressed to ends, and 





accomplishing its purposes with as lit- 
tle material interposition as possible. 
In fact, the mind powers and the bodily 
powers are mingled in life; and the 
greatest number of men think that they 
may act. They first plan, and then 
execute. There is a partnership be- 
tween the mind and the body, in which 
the one directs and the other executes. 

“The normal condition of the hu- 
man race is that of work, and, I think, 
mixed work. If a man’s body does not 
require bodily work, he had better add 
it by way of luxury. The forces of the 
mind and the body should be so min- 
gled in the work that we pursue as to se- 
cure the greatest happiness and health. 
And, in order to secure these objects, 
there should, it seems to me, be in our 
work a larger proportion of min& force 
than of the physical element, though 
there should be more or less of the 
physical.” 


DRUDGERY. 


The same author continues: 

“Work is said to have been the 
primal curse in consequence of our 
father Adam’s fall. I beg your pardon, 
it was not. Drudgery was; but what is 
drudgery but slavery? After the fall 
of man, slavery began as a brute pun- 
ishment—not honest work, in which 
man himself is the projector, the work- 
er, and the recipient of his own earn- 
ings; but slavery, in which the strong 
made the weak work, doing disagreeable 
things without reward. Simple toil is 
drudgery, and that was the primal 
curse; but work, whick was ordained of 
God for the whole human race, could 
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not have been the primal curse. Work 
we are to regard as a privilege and a 
benefit.” 


GREAT MINDEDNESS. 


And yet again: 

“There is no man that cannot bring 
great mindedness to any calling in 
which he is embarked. It does not need 
that a man should be born a United 
States Senator, for a man that is on 
the shoemaker’s bench may make him- 
self one of the greatest of statesmen. 
It does not need that a man should be 
born a geologist; for a man in a stone 
quarry may make himself one of the 
most eminent of philosophers. Where 
a man begins to work is where he be- 
gins; but it does not follow that that 
is where he ends. And the point of 
criticism is, that a man should suppose 
his trade to be the measure of what he 
is to be; that he should look upon him- 
self as shut up in it; that he should take 
the view that he must be as big as that 
trade, and no bigger. 

“The manhood that God gave you 
the capacity of exercising is the meas- 
ure of your life; and when you fill the 
avocation that you are in, and have a 
great deal to spare, you will be called to 
go up higher. If you are engaged in 
that which is drudgery, you will soon 
grow out of it if you have the spirit of 
emancipation in you. If you are just 
fit for a drudge, if you only have a 
thought for the present, if you think 
your present attainments are enough, 
then be content in the state which you 
are in, and do not grumble. But if you 
are fit for something more, then make 
something more of yourself, and do not 
grumble. Why do you grumble if you 
are fit for nothing more? And if you 
are fit for something more, why do 
you grumble? A man is fit for some- 
thing higher when he shows himself to 
be so by doing something higher.” 


NEGRO CHILDREN NOT BORN 
WHITE. 


It is a common belief among those 
who do not know that negr- children 
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are born white. Medical men without 
experience have accepted this popular 
belief on hear-say evidence; but it is not 
true. Though not all of the same tint, 
they are usually of a pinkish hue. 
Negro babies do not, however, retain 
this pinkish color long, but soon be- 
come a beautiful black—we say beauti- 
ful, and in this few will dispute, for it 
is true, and, were it not for our preju- 
dices, we would say almost or quite as 
beautiful as if it were white. 


DIFFICULTY IN CHANGING 
OUR MINDS. 


It was Buckle who declared in one 
of his able papers that men and women 
rarely change their opinions on great 
questions after they are forty years of 
age. Probably the reason of this is be- 
cause the mental character of human 
beings is built up for permanence and 
not change. And, like the altering over 
of a building which has been built of 
solid material, all changes cause disrup- 
tions and, for the time, distress. If this 
be true, how very important that the 
minds of children be directed wisely in 
their plastic state, so that in after years 
they shall not be obliged to change en- 
tirely their whole course of life and 
thought in order to adapt themselves 
to new discoveries and new truths. 
Particularly is this true in regard to 
habits which influence health. It is 
much easier to teach the young to live 
naturally than the aged. And if it 
is true, as Buckle says, that people 
rarely change their opinions on great 
questions after forty, it is equally true 
that they do not often materially change 
their physical habits after that age. 
This rule, however, ought not to apply 
to men with bad habits. The most vul- 
gar and debasing habits ought to be 
given up, no matter at what age. It is, 
in a large majority of cases, better to 
break off the use of tobacco, opium, 
and intoxicating drinks, even if the per- 
son is old, than to retain them. It is 
true, the change which the body must 
undergo in such cases is often a great 
one, and not unlike that undergone in 
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a house when it is remodelled and new 
improvements added, and old carpets, 
furniture, and rooms demolished. In 
the latter case, it requires capital and 
sense to make the change an improve- 
‘ment; in the former case, it requires 
also physical energy and a careful ad- 
justment of the strength to the work 
to be accomplished. It may, in con- 
clusion, be remarked that even if it is 
fact, that people rarely change their 
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opinions after mature age, it ought not 
to be so, and would not be so, were all 
ardent lovers of and seekers after truth. 

The mind should be so educated that 


change of opinion may take place easily 


when necessary, and if we lived as we 
ought the brain-cells would retain their 
plasticity to a greater age than is now 
the case. The rightly trained and 
instructed mind accepts new truth 
when reason demands, at whatever age. 


Truth About Alcohol. 


By H, S. Drayton, M.D. 


Following certain investigations of 
recent date, there has been much mis- 
representation or misunderstanding 
of their bearing upon the habits and 
health of people. Our temperance ad- 


vocates of the radical stripe have shown 
a severity of criticism that trends upon 
the excessive and irrational, because 
of conclusions jumped at in regard 


to Professor Atwater’s experiments; 
while the friends of drinking “ when 
you feel like it” have exhibited a joy- 
ful enthusiasm because of a jumped-at 
conclusion that the latest facts about 
alcohol are on their side. An editorial 
note in the “ American Medical Asso- 
ciation Journal” for November 25th 
treats this matter intelligently and 
clearly, and we know that the readers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL are 
sufficiently interested in the cause of 
temperance reform to wish for a trust- 
worthy view of the conclusions reached 
by scientific observation. Quoting 
from the “ American Medical Associa- 
tion Journal ”: 

“The rather recent experiments of 
Atwater, which were made under spe- 
cial conditions to exclude everything 
but the one question of the heat and 
energy-producing action of alcohol in 
the human body, have been published 
and quoted over and over again as 
showing that it is in all respects a valu- 
able food and not in any way deleterious 
to the system. The fact that these ex- 
periments had no reference to the ac- 


tion of the agent on the circulatory or 
nervous systems, which are by far its 
most important effects, is never men- 
tioned. The single truth that alcohol 
is consumed in the body, producing 
heat and energy, proves no more that it 
is a useful food, as one of Professor At- 
water’s colleagues says, than would the 
fact that gunpowder burns up, produc- 
ing heat and energy, proves it a profit- 
able fuel for the kitchen stove. There 
are more things to be considered in re- 
lation to this question than appear to 
be dreamed of in the philosophy of 
most people. The latest example of 
misuse and misrepresentation in this 
special way is brought out in the suit 
started against certain advertising liq- 
uor dealers by a New York physician 
who recently read a paper on alcohol 
before an eastern medical association. 
Though many things reported in the 
paper were distinctly enough favorable 
to alcohol as a beverage and a medicine, 
the commercial instincts of the dealers 
could not, it appears, let them go un- 
disturbed ,or in their normal connec- 
tion, hence the libel suit. We would 
advise physicians and investigators who 
write on this subject to cultivate the 
greatest conciseness and exactitude of 
expression, to so word their communi- 
cations as to preclude the possibility of 
misrepresentation or misconstruction, 
otherwise there is no telling what in- 
tellectual offspring they may be called 
on to father.” D. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


THOUGHTFUL AND REFINED. 


By Uncre Jor. 


This little child has a very strong 
character, and for one so young has a 
peculiarly shaped head. As will be 
seen, the head is developed in advance 
cf the bedy; in fact, it is too large to 


FIG 


Circumference of head. 2234 ; length, 16: height. 164; 
brown : complexion, fair; 


allow of proper growth of body; there 
were some probable reasons for the 
premature development of brain and 
the insufficient growth of physique. 
He is the eighth of a family of twelve 
children, and is said to give his mother 


less trouble than all his brothers and 
sisters. We are told that he is orderly, 
and puts away his clothes at night and 
finds them in the morning without ask- 
ing help from anyone. His mother’s 


524.—y7. B. D., GREEN BAY, WIS. 


height, 373¢: weight, 41 pounds; hair, brown ; eyes 


age, 9; health, very good, 


health is perfect, never having been 
sick. Neither father nor mother, how- 
ever, have had educational advantages. 
Before he was born, his mother had a 
fright and became quite excited, which 
probably had its effect upon the child. 
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a house when it is remodelled and new 
improvements added, and old carpets, 
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the latter case, it requires capital and 
sense to make the change an improve- 
ment; in the former case, it requires 
also physical energy and a careful ad- 
justment of the strength to the work 
to be accomplished. It may, in con- 
clusion, be remarked that even if it is 
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opinions after mature age, it ought not 
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ardent lovers of and seekers after truth. 

The mind should be so educated that 


change of opinion may take place easily 


when necessary, and if we lived as we 
ought the brain-cells would retain their 
plasticity to a greater age than is now 
the case. The rightly trained and 
instructed mind accepts new truth 
when reason demands, at whatever age. 
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By H. S. Drayton, M.D. 
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of their bearing upon the habits and 
health of people. Our temperance ad- 


vocates of the radical stripe have shown 
a severity of criticism that trends upon 
the excessive and irrational, because 
of conclusions jumped at in regard 


to Professor Atwater’s experiments; 
while the friends of drinking “ when 
you feel like it” have exhibited a joy- 
ful enthusiasm because of a jumped-at 
conclusion that the latest facts about 
alcohol are on their side. An editorial 
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clearly, and we know that the readers 
of the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL are 
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worthy view of the conclusions reached 
by scientific observation. Quoting 
from the “ American Medical Associa- 
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Atwater, which were made under spe- 
cial conditions to exclude everything 
but the one question of the heat and 
energy-producing action of alcohol in 
the human body, have been published 
and quoted over and over again as 
showing that it is in all respects a valu- 
able food and not in any way deleterious 
to the system. The fact that these ex- 
periments had no reference to the ac- 


tion of the agent on the circulatory or 
nervous systems, which are by far its 
most important effects, is never men- 
tioned. The single truth that alcohol 
is consumed in the body, producing 
heat and energy, proves no more that it 
is a useful food, as one of Professor At- 
water’s colleagues says, than would the 
fact that gunpowder burns up, produc- 
ing heat and energy, proves it a profit- 
able fuel for the kitchen stove. There 
are more things to be considered in re- 
lation to this question than appear to 
be dreamed of in the philosophy of 
most people. The latest example of 
misuse and misrepresentation in this 
special way is brought out in the suit 
started against certain advertising liq- 
uor dealers by a New York physician 
who recently read a paper on alcohol 
before an eastern medical association. 
Though many things reported in the 
paper were distinctly enough favorable 
to alcohol as a beverage and a medicine, 
the commercial instincts of the dealers 
could not, it appears, let them go un- 
disturbed ,or in their normal connec- 
tion, hence the libel suit. We would 
advise physicians and investigators who 
write on this subject to cultivate the 
greatest conciseness and exactitude of 
expression, to so word their communi- 
cations as to preclude the possibility of 
misrepresentation or misconstruction, 
otherwise there is no telling what in- 
tellectual offspring they may be called 
on to father.” D. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


Child Culture. 


THOUGHTFUL 


AND REFINED. 


By Uncre Jor. 


This little child has a very strong 
character, and for one so young has a 
peculiarly shaped head. As will be 
seen, the head is developed in advance 
cf the bedy; in fact, it is too large to 
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allow of proper growth of body; there 
were some probable reasons for the 
premature development of brain and 
the insufficient growth of physique. 
He is the eighth of a family of twelve 
children, and is said to give his mother 


less trouble than all his brothers and 
sisters. We are told that he is orderly, 
and puts away his clothes at night and 
finds them in the morning without ask- 
ing help from anyone. His mother’s 
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height, 373¢: weight, 41 pounds; hair, brown ; 


age, 9; health, very good. 
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health is perfect, never having been 
sick. Neither father nor mother, how- 
ever, have had educational advantages. 
3efore he was born, his mother had a 
fright and became quite excited, which 
probably had its effect upon the child. 
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Phrenologically speaking, we can see 
that there is a superior development of 
brain‘in the upper region ; the child evi- 
dently thinks in advance of his age, and 
must be able to carry out work ahead 
of his years, and his career in life will 
depend largely upon whether he can 
maintain his health and keep up his 
vitality so as to nourish his brain; if 
he cannot do this he will probably be 
obliged to be supported. This, his spirit 
of independence will not like, and there- 
fore he should be carefully trained and 
educated so that he can become de- 
pendent upon himself. There are sev- 
eral lines of work that such a mind can 
do without having the mortification of 
mixing with others, providing his 
health will allow him to take a sufficient 
amount of education. 

His head indicates that he will be 
fond of argument debate and math- 
ematics; he will not be content with a 
put-off answer to his questions. His 


Causality is phenomenally developed, 
consequently he will be inclined to ask 
many questions about things he sees, 


and will know many wise things in 
advance of his age. What he needs at 
present is plenty of sleep; he should be 
kept a little boy as long as possible; it 
will be difficult to do, but it is neverthe- 
less important, so that he may get all 
the rest his nature needs. He will be 
very sagacious in knowing whether peo- 
ple answer him correctly and give him 
the right explanation to his queries. 

He is not one to readily give up an 
undertaking, hence he will surmount 
difficulties and overcome impediments, 
and will show a superior degree of in- 
telligence. His perceptive faculties are 
not very large when compared with his 
reflectives, although they are not alto- 
gether lacking in activity, yet his re- 
flective powers call out his perception 
and observation; this is why he is able 
to find his things and is desirous of 
putting them away so that he can 
quickly lay his hands upon them when 
he wants them. He appears to have an 
excellent memory, and this will help 
him in his mathematical studies and in 
mental philosophy. 
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Morally, he will be able to be trusted 
with responsibility, and this is where he 
will be of great service to others. He 
will not be able to come out and face 
or compete with others who have the 
capacity to rough it and get over the 
ground, but he will be a steadying pow- 
er; and if he were trained as an ac- 
countant, bookkeeper, financier, or 
banker he would not then come into 
that publicity that would make him feel 
the defects of his organization, more 
particularly in regard to his stature. 
He may take a start when he is thirteen 
years old and become better propor- 
tioned and more like other boys, but he 
will always be thoughtful, careful of 
the future, anxious, intuitive in coming 
to his decisions, sympathetic in recog- 
nizing the wants of others, and a great 
reader. It would be a good thing 
for him to study botany, to encourage 
close perception, and if he were to study 
outside -of the schoolroom he would 
have more scope for his originality than 
if he were ground down to a prescribed 
form. He will eventually want to en- 
gage in some literary pursuit, but he 
will not care so much to write for money 
as to trace out his independent opinions. 
He will not be miserly in the acquisition 
of money, but will be liberally disposed 
and inclined to turn over and circulate 
what he makes. 

His brain should be kept cool, and 
he should avoid excitement as much as 
possible. While he will not make so 
many general friends, he will be likely 
to form friendships with those who are 
older than himself, and the more he is 
known the better he will be liked. The 
study of bookkeeping, finance, banking, 
literature, and journalism will suit his 
tastes, while he could become a reliable 
help in a business, provided he was not 
obliged to mix with others. 


Fig. 525.—The pleasing portrait that 
is before us is the third of a series of 
grandma and grandchild which we have 
produced in the Child Culture depart- 
ment. We are always glad to be able 
to see the different members of the 
family, when possible, to see if any re- 
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semblance is to be found in the char- 
acter of one or the other. Sometimes 
there is only an influence that can be 
traced from the father, sometimes it is 
from the mother; in other cases we have 
to go back to a more remote period, 
and then we see a curious influence 
manifesting itself through the grand- 
parents. In this case the grandmother 
has a distinctly observing character, 
while the intellect of this little child 
is about evenly represented. 


FIG. 


What a full forehead we see, what a 
lot of things she wants to know, and 
how grandma will be puzzled to an- 
swer the questions of this little magnet, 
for she will be able to put all kinds of 
queries to her teachers, and however 
far-fetched they may be she will expect 
them all to be answered. She will be a 
wide-awake young lady and will have all 
her wits about her, and will know what 
to do and how to direct others. It will 
not be long before she will be deciding 
what father and mother ought to do. 
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She has a fine disposition, and although 
she will generally get what she wants, 
she will not be unreasonable. She has 
a very full top side-head, which indi- 
cates that she is quite artistic and capa- 
ble of showing a remarkable degree of 
taste to plan and work out from a pat- 
tern what she sees; it will not take her 
long to work over an old thing and 
make it look like new. She will make 


an excellent dressmaker, milliner, art- 
ist, or designer, and will have to have 


525.~-MRS. KING AND HER GRANDDAUGHTER GLADYS. 


some work on hand of this nature to 
keep her hands busy. She will prefer 
to choose her own clothes rather than 
let anyone else do it for her, hence she 
will be quite in her element when doing 
her own shopping. 


THE CHILD STUDY MOVEMENT. 


Long ago a lonely little boy was 
looking at a mother playing with her 
child. 
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In his tender heart there grew a long- 
ing for mother love. 

This desire became so intense that 
he lost no opportunity of watching 
mothers with their children, in their 
work, in their play, in all the ways of 
their home-world together. 

So sympathetic was his interest that 
he grew to understand the motives in 
the measures these mothers used in 
dealing with their children, much bet- 
ter even than they did themselves. 

He studied too their effect upon the 
minds and actions of the children, and 
divined very clearly where it was good 
and where it was ill. 

He began to be very sorry for the 
mothers who, through excess of love— 
rather, love unaided by good judgment 
—or lack of love, were making grave 
mistakes; and yet more sorry was he 
for the little children condemned 
through all their lives to reap the har- 
vest of these mistakes, and sow the 
seeds again in the lives of their own 
children. 

Then he wished that the methods 
and manners of those mothers whose 
correct motives showed such happy re- 
sults in the healthful minds and bodies 
of their children, might be given to the 
other mothers who so needed them. 

So he studied very diligently and 
wrote down all the commendable songs 
and plays; made mottoes and commen- 
taries on them; and deducted a valuable 
philosophy of education. 

Ie offered to give and teach it to the 
world, but the people, blind to their 
own needs, did not appreciate or thank 
him; but, instead, abused and_perse- 
cuted him. 

But no truth ever 
worthy work is ever lost: and that of 
Frederick Froebel eventually found 
many minds capable of appreciating it. 
So it was preserved and translated from 
the German into other languages, un- 
til the world over it became the basis 
of kindergarten schools, the source of 
such blessing to little children. 

Here again progress has been balked 
by Ignorance, that—hand in hand with 
Prejudice—stands ever in her way. 


dies; and no 
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Hundreds of people whose children 
should be enjoying the benefits of kin- 
dergarten training in the public schools, 
are not, because they—the parents—do 
not understand just what it is, are 
either actively opposed to it or passive- 
ly indifferent, and make no effort to 
provide it. 

Even where kindergartens have been 
established they have been hampered 
by a lack of co-operation on the part of 
parents; and teachers have seen that, 
to be successful in the highest degree, it 
is necessary first to instruct those who 
have the care of children in their homes, 
and so mothers’ meetings were started, 
nurses’ training-schools established; in 
fact, the Child-Study Movement insti- 
tuted. 

This has grown from local to State 
and National interest and importance. 
It is now being taught by fifteen chairs 
in colleges, eleven State, sixty cities, and 
three hundred local organizations. 

Earnest kindergartners in session at 
Chautauqua in 1895, discussing the 
great need of intelligent help and sys- 
tematic instruction for mothers, con- 
ceived the idea of making effort whereby 
a great and general interest might be 
created in the matter. 

This was the inception of the move- 
ment which culminated in 1897 in the 
First Congress of. Mothers in Washing- 
ton, which Was so decidedly successful 
that at the Second National Congress 
of Mothers. which convened at Wash- 
ington last May, the mothers were ready 
to make it a permanent organization, 
with constitution and by-laws. The 
object was therein stated, being to pro- 
mote conference among parents upon 
questions most vital to the welfare of 
their children; to further develop the 
manifold interests of the home; to co- 
operate with educators and legislators 
to secure the best methods of physical, 
mental, and moral training of the 
young; to enlighten motherhood upon 
all the problems of race development; 
to uplift and improve the condition of 
mothers in all walks of life; and to these 
ends to promote the formation of 
Mothers’ and Home-makers’ Clubs in 
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all States and Territories of the United 
States. 

One of the most valuable results of 
this movement is already to be seen in 
its beautiful broadening effect. As soon 
as mothers put themselves in the right 
relation to their own children, their 
sympathies immediately reach out to- 
ward other little ones and other moth- 
ers, with a desire to help them. 

It was this made these National Con- 
gresses a possibility and a success; that 
made mothers all over the land, from 
the highest in place and position to the 
humblest, desire to get and give all the 
assistance they might in this way; that 
made the wealthy offer freely of their 
means, the scholarly of their thought, 
the skilled of their tact, and all, of their 
attention and sympathy. That is why 
in such large crowds, that usually de- 
velop the selfish side of people, such 
remarkable kindness and good-nature 
prevailed. Why so many men and 
women, married and unmarried, par- 
ents, teachers, friends, could so lay 
aside all differences of sex, race, and 
denomination, as to join hands heart- 
ily and harmoniously for such purpose. 

We feel in the Child-Study Move- 
ment the power of that “ touch of nat- 
ure that makes the whole world akin.” 

We see the full beauty of that almost 
divine trinity—father, mother, child; 
and we foresee the possibility of a nobl», 
pure, and upright people, the glory of 
a redeemed humanity. 

The Child-Study Movement may be 
said to be a very popular one. 

The intelligent and thoughtful every- 
where welcome it, and the pulpit com- 
mends it as a hopeful means of bring- 
ing about that for which we pray daily: 
“Thy will be done on earth as it is 
done in Heaven.” 

There is scarcely any high-class pub- 
lication but gives space to reports and 
devotes regular departments to matter 
germain to the work, showing that the 
press estimates at its great value a 
movement that directs its efforts to- 
ward the very foundation upon which 
society rests—purifying the stream of 
humanity at its source—since it cannot 
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rise higher—by teaching the great im- 
portance of a pure purpose in assuming 
the responsibility of parenthood, and 
in providing childhood with clean, 
healthful, and elevating tendency in in- 
heritance, environment, and in educa- 
tion. 


Helen Raymund Wells. 


— © 
SEND THEM TO BED WITH A KISS. 


O mothers, so weary, discouraged, 
Worn out with the cares of the day, 

You often grow cross and impatient, 
Complain of the noise and the play; 

For the day brings so many vexations, 
So many things going amiss: 

But mothers, whatever may vex you, 
Send the children to bed with a kiss! 


The dear little feet wander often, 
Perhaps from the pathway of right; 
The dear little hands find new mischief 

To try you from morn till night; 
But think of the desolate mothers 
Who'd give all the world for your bliss, 
And, as thanks for your infinite bless- 
ings, 
Send the children to bed with a kiss! 


For some day their noise will not vex you, 
The silence will hurt you far more; 
You will long for the sweet children 

voices, 

For a sweet, childish face at the door, 
And to press a child’s face to your bosom, 
You'd give all the world for just this: 
For the comfort ’twill bring you in sor- 

row, 
Send the children to bed with a kiss! 
—New Orleans Picayune. 


_ i 


Cream for Children.—Cream is a most 
nourishing article of diet, and many deli- 
eate children with small appetites digest 
it easily, and thrive upon it. It can be 
given, a teaspoonful at a time, in a baby’s 
bottle. Older children can have it added 
to their porridge, and it may also be used 
spread upon bread. With the addition of 
a little golden syrup it is generally en- 
joyed by children, and it often tempts 
them to eat heartily when they otherwise 
would not do so. 


——— 


“No, Willie, dear,” said mamma, “ no 
more cakes to-night. Don’t you know 
you can’t sleep on a full stomach?’ 

“ Well,” replied Willie, * I can sleep 
on my back.” 
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Thoughts on Education. 


By Miss 8S. Dexter, or Lonpon. 


The subject which we are about to 
examine is of most wide and far-reach- 
ing extent, so I have taken care to limit 
the heading of my paper to “ Thoughts 
on Education,” and in giving you these 
“Thoughts ” you will easily see that I 
must necessarily quote very largely from 
the thoughts and ideas of those great 
thinkers whose influence has gone to the 
building-up of our educational system, 
as it at present stands. 

What does the term education imply? 
Unfortunately the term has been, and 
still is very largely narrowed down, and 
misused. According to the derivation, 
e, out of, and duco, I lead, it signifies a 
leading or drawing out; and this sig- 
nification has been applied by us to the 
leading, or drawing out of all powers in- 
nate in the human organization. 

You, at least, who realize something 
of the immense possibilities of the hu- 
man soul and body, can comprehend in 
a large degree how much is included in 
the term. 

One of the truest and highest ideas 
of education I know of emanated from 
that noble practical educational reform- 
er Friedrich Froebel, who wrote “ The 
destiny of the human being is to become 
conscious of his spiritual nature, and to 
reveal it in his life, i.e., to manifest the 
eternal in the temporal, the infinite in 
the finite, the heavenly in the earthly, 
the divine in the human—and the pur- 
pose of education is to assist him to do 
this consciously, resolutely, and freely.” 
“ There is a divine idea for every human 
being, for we are all God’s offspring. 
The object of the education of a human 
being is to further the development of 
his divine idea. This is attainable only 
through action, for the development of 
every organism depends on its self-ac- 
tivity. Self-activity, then, activity with 
a will, is the main thing to be cared for 
in education.” 

This immediately starts us with a very 
important truth, viz., that education, in 
its broadest and truest meaning, does not 


consist solely in school and college life, 
but rather that as long as a man has life 
and individuality to be called into ac- 
tivity, so long has he the opportunity of 
being educated, for education, as we 
said, signifies a leading or drawing out 
of power. Someone has truly said: 
“ The education of a man of open mind 
is never ended; ” and in this connection 
Ruskin writes, “ Every great man is al- 
ways being helped by everybody, for his 
gift is to get good out of all things and 
all persons.” 

Freebel, with other great thinkers, 
held the belief that every human being 
must be complete in himself. That this 
completion and perfection can only be 
approached or realized as the powers 
innate in the child are brought out into 
activity. That these powers consist not 
in the physical alone, not in the emo- 
tions alone, not in the mind alone, not 
in the spirit alone, but that the human 
child has an individuality comprising 
powers of body, of feeling, of mind, of 
spirit, all of which have to be drawn out 
into controlled activity before the com- 
pletion and perfection of the nature is 
attained. These lofty ideals of educa- 
tion have been and are now held by all 
true educationists. Childish faults are 
often caused by this neglect to recognize 
the organism as one of complexity. 
Therein lies one of the chief difficulties 
of the educator, and requires him to 
spend much time and thought upon his 
methods, for as the child’s many-sided 
nature is developing as a whole, so the 
training and active exercise given by the 
teacher should aim to preserve this har- 
mony of development. It is when the 
mental powers, say, are kept actively at 
work without an attempt at an accom- 
panying activity in the physical and 
moral faculties, that such faults as idle- 
ness, heedlessness, and inattention arise. 
Nature is the greatest educator—we can- 
not do better than follow her slow and 
quiet methods. 

(To be continued.) 
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The Moral Sense in the Lower Animals. 
By W. Lauper Linpsay, F.R.S.E. 


All the ordinary definitions of what 
is variously called in man the moral 
sense—sentiment, feeling, faculty, or 
instinct—apply, though not necessarily 
equally, in the same degree, with quite 
the same sense or force, to an equiva- 
lent mental attribute or series of psy- 
chical qualities in other animals, and 
which attribute or qualities in other 
animals there is no good reason for dis- 
tinguishing by any other name, simply 
because they are to be found in animals 
zoologically lower than man. 

Thus the moral sense in man has 
been defined by different classes of au- 
thors to be, or to include: 

1. A knowledge, appreciation, or 
sense of— 

a. Right and wrong. 
b. Good and evil. 
c. Justice and injustice. 

2. Conscience, involving feelings of 
approbation or the reverse in relation to 
ideas of right and wrong. 

3. The approval of what is conducive 
to well-being, and the disapproval of 
the reverse. 

4. Sense of duty and of moral obli- 
gation. 

5. Appreciation of the results of 
honesty and dishonesty. 

6. Virtue or virtuousness, including 
especially such moral virtues as consci- 
entiousness, scrupulousness, integrity, 
compassion, benevolence, fidelity, char- 
ity, mercy, magnanimity, disinterested- 
ness, chastity, modesty. 

There is not one of these moral qual- 
ities that is not possessed, sometimes in 
a high degree, by certain of the lower 
animals, and more especially the dog; 
and there are many authors, who have 
been desirous of drawing marked psy- 
chical distinctions between man and 
other animals, who have nevertheless 
felt themselves compelled by the evi- 
dence of facts to concede to these other 
animals, or certain of them, the posses- 
sion of morality akin to that of man. 


Agassiz, for instance, grants them mor- 
als; Froude speaks of their principles of 
morality; Brodie refers to the moral 
sentiments as occurring in gregarious 
animals; Shaftesbury allows to them a 
sense and practice of moral rectitude; 
Watson gives instances of their moral. 
feeling, and Wood of their conscience. 
And certain animals have even been de- 
scribed as possessing a moral law and 
codes of morals. 

The dog, at least, frequently exhibits 
a knowledge of right and wrong, mak- 
ing a deliberate choice of the one or the 
other, perfectly aware of and prepared 
for the consequences of such a selec- 
tion. The animal has occasionally the 


~. 


AN HONORABLE AND SAGACIOUS DOG. 


moral courage to choose the right and 
to suffer for it, to bear wrong rather 
than do it (Elam). Not only does this 
frequently noble animal know the right, 
but it dares to do it, enduring the ex- 
pected, the inevitable, consequent suf- 
fering. One of the many evidences that 
the dog is sensible of right doing is to 
be found in the familiar fact that when 
it performs an action which to it seems 
meritorious, or which it has reason to 
believe its master will deem so—when 
it saves a life, or successfully defends a 
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trust, or resists some great temptation 
—it looks at once for some sign of the 
said master’s approbation, perhaps for 
some reward. There are both the self- 
approbation or self-satisfaction of the 
mens conscia recti and an expectation 
of man’s approval. The animal is grati- 
fied if such approval is in any form 
vouchsafed, disappointed if it be with- 
held. 

It must also distinguish between the 
right and the expedient—what would 
be most for its own interest to do. In 
other words, it is just as apt as man is, 
and not more so, to take a selfish view of 
all affairs—to consider how they are 
likely to affect its own personal inter- 
ests. The choice that is finally made 
between the right, the expedient, and 
the wrong is determined by a variety 
of considerations—by conflicting emo- 
tions, by the balancing of probabilities 
and inclinations, by the degree or kind 
of temptation, by the presence or ab- 
sence of witnesses, especially human, by 
other specialties of an animal’s position, 
by the nature and extent of its moral 
training, by the character of the rewards 
and punishments offered on previous 
occasions. In the dog there is some- 
times obviously the same kind of con- 
flict and collision between virtue and 
selfishness, between a sense of what is 
right—which is too generally also what 
is painful, what calls for terrible self- 
denial and suffering, including the 
physical pangs of hunger and thirst, as 
well as the moral pangs, say, of unsatis- 
fied revenge—and a sense of what is 
simply pleasant and profitable. 

Temptation frequently begets in the 
dog, cat, and other animals the same 
kind of mental or moral agitation, and 
the same sort of result, as in man. 
Sometimes we can see—in the dog, for 
instance—the whole play of the ani- 
mal’s mind—the battle hetween its virt- 
uous and vicious propensities, its 
promptings to the right and its endeav- 
ors to stick by the right, its longing for 
the wrong—for the titbit, which it 
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knows it would be improper to steal— 
and the final triumph either of virtue 
or temptation. The poor animal, know- 
ing or feeling the weakness of the flesh, 
sometimes has the moral strength, the 
force of character, the good sense, to 
avoid temptation altogether. But dogs, 
like men, are apt to have the most try- 
ing temptations thrust unexpectedly 
upon them, and then comes the tug of 
war of the appetites and passions—the 
moral turmoil that may make shipwreck 
of or that may strengthen virtue. 
Sometimes, then, by the dog, as by the 
man, temptation is successfully re- 
sisted after perhaps a series of pro- 
tracted and painful moral struggles that 
have been very apparent to the on- 
looker. Unfortunately, however, equal- 
ly in dog and man, the resistance of 
temptation is less common by far than 
non-resistance or non-success in resis- 
tance, the result of which is various 
forms or degrees of wrong-doing. 





AN HONEST AND INQUISITIVE CAT. 


But in the dog, cat, and other animals 
this wrong-doing is accompanied by a 
perfect consciousness or conception of 
the nature of their behavior. They are 
quite aware of being engaged in actions 
that will bring inevitable punishment, 
which penalty, moreover, they are sen- 
sible they deserve. Miss Buist gives the 
history of a pet canary that was given 
to prancing about on her piano-keys, 
and that knew it was wrong in so doing. 
(To be continued.) 
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The Conservation of Energy. 


‘* He who ceases to be better, ceases to be good.”--OLIVER CROMWELL. 


As 1900 has now commenced and 
we have broken ground with one issue, 
we earnestly trust that all our readers 
will be able to bring a full measure of 
health, strength, intelligence, and busi- 
ness success into their work. The 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will do what 
it can to help different classes in their 
endeavors to understand the right way 
of living, for we are confident that, with 
a proper understanding of individual 
powers and the amount of strength one 
has to use, an increase from year to 
year may be added to one’s stock, and 
life itself be prolonged to some purpose. 


Though the millennium has not 
come, we are entering upon the closing 
year of the century, and while there are 
errors to correct, and prejudices to over- 
come, and reforms to be advanced, yet 
we see progress is before us, if we will 
only make use of the right facilities. 
We trust that universal peace will be 





restored; that in the place of those 
who have commenced a new year in a 
heavenly atmosphere, there may be 
others rise up to take their places. 


We would all do well to ask ourselves 
one question as we turn over the first 
sheet of the new year and press it upon 
the clean blotting-pad; the question is 
this: “Am I drifting or steering?— 
drifting in society, drifting in health, 
drifting in business, drifting in habits, 
and wasting talent; or steering the frail 
bark of life into the channels that will 
yield the greatest percentage of good?” 
By answering these questions we shall 
get upon the phrenological ground of 
inspiration and receive new confidence 
in fresh responsibilities. 


The “ Phrenological Annual and 
Register” is now ready, and will, we 
believe, receive a large sale. It con- 
tains many interesting articles and il- 
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lustrations on the current topics of the 
day which bear on mental science. The 
portraits of some of our distinguished 
writers are included in its pages. Dr. 
Henry S. Drayton and Dr. M. L. Hol- 
brook, associate editors of the PHRENO- 
LOGICAL JOURNAL, are some: of our old- 
est contributors on the subjects of 
Phrenology, physiology, and hygiene; 
comments, therefore, on their work and 
efforts in promulgating these subjects 
will be interesting to our American 
readers. But these are not all whose 
portraits will be welcome. We should 
be glad to see a copy in the home of 
every subscriber to the JoURNAL, and, 
according to the principle of the Trib- 
une Sunshine Society, each copy when 
read might be passed on to someone 
else who has not had an opportunity of 
seeing it. 


We would draw attention to a 
thought that has been expressed before, 
that as other institutes and colleges are 
constantly receiving donations for 
scholarships, we would like to see some 
effort in this direction made by our 
wealthy friends for the benefit of 
Phrenology. It would be a compara- 
tively easy task for five influential men 
or women to subscribe a scholarship 
each for the coming session of the 
American Institute of Phrenology. 
Arrangements for the suitable selection 
or election of candidates for these schol- 
arships could be made by the trustees 
and professors. Let us ventilate this 
subject as fully and freely as possible. 


We regret that from us has passed 
one of the grandest and noblest workers 
in Christian reform that the century 
has known. The inspiration of Mr. 
Moody’s life came to him through mak- 
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ing opportunities instead of waiting for- 
something to turn up. Out of much 
opposition he fought his way and used 
his energies in a remarkable manner, 
which resulted in benefit to thousands 
upon thousands of people. 

Moody was a man who at different 
periods of his life was misunderstood’ 
and maligned, but he kept his purpose 
before his eyes and pressed forward 
toward the mark of his calling. Had 
he relinquished his efforts because of 
opposition he would have violated the 
laws of his nature and have lost golden 
opportunities to speak for his. Master. 


Some people’s lives speak louder than 
their words; it does not matter so much 
the way we take to follow out our be- 
liefs, and they need not be imitations. 
of others, provided we do honest, ear- 
nest, and executive work. We may do 
more upon the bed of sickness than 
upon our feet, if we are so placed; 
therefore each one should study en- 
vironment and opportunities. 


One very important lesson that comes: 
to us from the war in South Africa is 
this, that, whether we believe in the war 
or not, we must not forget that South 
Africa would never have been devel- 
oped if left to the efforts and interests 
of the Boers, and while it might hav: 
been better to have waited a few years. 
longer before endeavoring to force a 
railway from north to south, yet we can- 
not afford to lose sight of the impor- 
tance of the result of the present strug- 
gle. We are glad that Americans in 
England have bestirred themselves to 
come to the relief of the sick and 
wounded by chartering a hospital-ship. 


We are gratified to see many refer- 
ences to the practical methods of de- 
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veloping character. In the “ Kinder- 
garten Review,” for December, we no- 
tice an able article by Marion Thomp- 
son Morse, which is a very suggestive 
theme and one of importance; it is caleu- 
lated to do a great amount of good, for 
it lays before the minds of its readers 
the government of life, and how it can 
be determined and increased. The 
problems of life are many, and several 
of them have been here worked out in a 
beautiful way. We want more of such 
literature. 


We trust that the veil will be lifted 
from the Philippines and South Africa, 
and that these countries may be fully 
developed. 


We believe that if Phrenology was 
only universally understood that the 
right men and women would come to 
the front instead of those who are often 
put there by wire-pullers. There is a 
constant demand for skilled laborers 
all over the world; many ne’er-do-wells 
think that they can go to the English 
colonies and succeed in making a better 
livelihood than if they remained at 
home; but, alas, the ne’er-do-well has 
but little place anywhere, while the 
skilled mechanic, clever bookkeeper, 
sagacious lawyer, and bright operator 
are wanted in every country. 


The man who is wanting in energy, 
pluck, resolution, and strength of char- 
acter finds it just as difficult to succeed 
in a new country as in an old one. This 
should be a lesson to many to make a 
fresh resolve in 1900 to put forth proper 
efforts and re-energize themselves, so 
that they may be able to find their true 
sphere, and then follow diligently in it. 


We are glad to welcome new mem- 
bers into the Institute, and, as we have 
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before stated, the privileges of such 
membership will amply repay anyone 
who cares to join; these are, the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL for one year, 
the use of the circulating library, and 
admission to the monthly course of 


lectures. 
° 


LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such New Books as publishers see fit to send us. 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
Surnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
strability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It is our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted- 


“‘ American Ideals, and other Essays, So- 
cial and Political,” by Theodore Roose- 
velt. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York 
and London; The Knickerbocker Press. 
1899. 


To be able to write a book on this sub- 
ject one must have seen considerable 
of life itself; one must know American 
character, and more than that, be able 
to state in a straightforward yet enter- 
taining way the ideas that one entertains, 
In taking up this subject Theodore Roose- 
velt (Governor of New York State) has 
shown his honesty of purpose, and his 
intimate knowledge of many phases of 
American life. For instance, he tells us 
of the “ Manly virtues and practical poli- 
tics of American life,” “The college 
graduate and public life” of the Ameri- 
can people, the “ Machine politics in New 
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York State,” the “ Civil Service reform,” 
Administering the New York Police 
Force and the law,” “ National Life and 
Character,” and many other points; 
therefore the reader will see that he has 
touched upon the very vitals of law and 
justice and reform, and the amelioration 
of the condition of the masses, and the 
selfishness and pride of some, and the 
unselfishness and devotion of others in 
public work. His treatment of the Mon- 
roe doctrine is a fine exposition of the 
principles that it was intended to express, 
and we confidently recommend such a 
book to our English readers if they wish 
to have a nearer touch and receive a closer 
glance of the American people as they 
are. He has not attempted to gloss over 
any deficiencies, while the nobility of 
their character he has portrayed with 
telling force. The writer himself is no 
figure-head in the modelling of the po- 
litical life of New York State, for he has 
had experience in executive affairs at 
Washington and in federal matters con- 
nected with the government, therefore he 
can speak with authority. This is one 
among several interesting books from the 
pen of the same writer, all of which show 
a practical experience of life. 


——$——$_ —g———$—————— 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


A. L. Smith.—Providence.—In reply to 
your query regarding the memory of 
faces, we consider that the faculty of 
Form is necessary for the definite out- 
line to be recalled, but Individuality re- 
members the person as a whole and 
separates one from another, while Com- 
parison says “ how much that child looks 
like his mother,” and recalls what that 
difference is. 

We are glad to receive the renewals of 
your five subscribers, and feel sure it will 
be an incentive for others to follow in 
yor lead. 

J. M. Smith.—Kansas.—The evil effects 
of smoking you will find to result largely 
in defective memory, imperfect digestion, 
poor eyesight, and a lowering of the sys- 
tem from its normal condition. You ask 
“ What effect alcohol has on the brain.” 
In reply, we would remind you that when 
the brain is in a normal condition it is 
soft and pulpy, and has to be kept in 
place by its dura mater (or strong 
mother) and skull-cap, but a hard drink- 
er’s brain presents a striking contrast— 
it becomes hardened. A celebrated anat- 
omist declares that he could tell a 
drinker’s brain in the dark by the sense 
of touch alone. A London physician re- 


ported a case in which he found so strong 
an odor emanating from the brain when 
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performing a post-mortem examination 
that he applied a match to it, when it 
burst into flames. Our advice to you is 
to keep your brain clear from the use of 
aleohol or narcotics. 

V. M. Balyon.—San Diego.—We shall be 
pleased to exchange help and encourage- 
ment. Many thanks for your short arti- 
cle. 

James B. Arnold.—Milford, Ind.— 
Thank you for kindly enclosing us the 
picture of the Mathematical Prodigy. 
Can you secure another slip, so that we 
may use this if necessary? He will prob- 
ably be coming to New York one of these 
days, and he must be sure to call on us. 

F. E. Mitchell—New York.—We were 
glad to hear again of your little girl. 
She is a clever child. Keep her a little 
girl as long as possible. Thank you for 
the loan of the electro. 

J. Jackson.—Texas.—Yes, there is rea- 
son to believe that much harm is done 
by over-education in some directions, and 
close watch of children should be kept to 
prevent this. 


on 2 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 


No. 491.—E. E.—Klemme, Iowa.—The 
vital temperament predominates in your 
case, and gives you quite a sympathetic, 
emotional, and tender regard for your 
friends, and inclines you to lean upon 
someone else for your principal support 
as regards advice. You should learn to 
depend more on yourself, for you are 
quite a responsible and capable lady, and 
were you to cultivate more Self-esteem 
and regard for your own talents you 
would succeed remarkably well in what- 
ever you undertook to do. You are quite 
religiously inclined, and would like to 
take up some mission work and do good 
in the world. You could succeed in do- 
mestic science and the working out of 
many social problems, for the home is 
your kingdom and you are queen of it. 

No. 492.—C. C.—Maquoketa, Iowa.—-We 
cannot do justice to the question enclosed 
in your letter, but say this much, that the 
lady has a strong character and is well 
adapted to married life, is highly intel- 
lectual, and is capable of making others 
around her happy and comfortable. She 
has an intense desire to do her best in 
the lines of pleasing her friends, and 
could succeed in life either in teaching 
or art. She would grace any public posi- 
tion, though she is not one to push her- 
self forward in society. We consider her 
a fine complement to yourself. 
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493.—Elbert W. Miller.—Minneapolis, 
Minn.—This little child is bright and 
winning, she is thoroughly wide-awake, 
and has a large head and fine quality of 
organization. The head measures nine- 
teen and a half inches, while her age is 
two years and seven months. She is 
thoughtful and anxious to think, plan 
and suggest for others, and will never 
want others to do her thinking for her. 
She is in her element when she is with 
older people, or playing mama with her 
dolls. She will be a very social young 
lady, and it will be difficult for her to 
draw the line in making friends. She has 
a strong temper and will want her own 
way, and sometimes she will work hard 
in order to get it. Calmness, coolness, 
and kindness will win her round to obe- 
dience, but any show of temper or feel- 
ing will make her all the stronger in 
carrying her own point. She will make 
a fine writer as well as teacher. 

494.—_E. C. H. P.—Webster, S. Dak.— 
This lad has a good practical intellect; 
he would make a first-rate hydropathic 
doctor, and is one capable of taking up 
all the newest ideas of the day; he will 
never be behind the times and will work 
out for himself an independent position. 
If he takes up business he will never be 
content with retail work, but will always 
be planning new and enlarged fields for 
placing his goods. He will enjoy travell- 
ing highly, and will gain much benefit 
by and through travelling; he is in his 
element when knocking about and study- 
ing nature. It will not do for him to 
confine his attention closely to indoor 
work, for he will weary of the sedentary 
life. He has an excellent disposition, and 
will have a_ beneficial influence over 
others; he is sympathetic, kind-hearted, 
persevering, and independent. 

Master Bellwood, England, has a very 
active temperament, an enquiring mind, 
and an excellent memory for what he has 
seen and heard; he will be fond of ques- 
tioning his elders and will want to know 
the “reason why ” of everything that is 
told him. He is critical, observant, and 
quick to notice the ludicrous side of 
things; he should be trained to apply 
himself to one thing at a time. He is 
sensitive and cautious, very affectionate, 
and fond of pets; possesses a good share 
of vitality, and eventually will do best in 
professional work, requiring analytical 
ability. 

SS eee 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE 
DOING. 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 


PHRENOLOGY. 


On Wednesday, January 3, the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology held the 
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third meeting of the session, and Dr. 
Brandenburg gave a very valuable con- 
tribution to Phrenology in the form of 
a lecture on “ Impressibility and its Re- 


lation to Character.” Before the doctor 
came in, Miss Fowler (chairman of the 
evening) made some remarks on “ How to 
Develop Character, and yet preserve Indi- 
viduality.” She said the beginning of the 
year (which she trusted would be a very 
useful and happy one to all present) was 
a good opportunity to examine ourselves, 
and recognize just where we stood. In 
every department in life we find that sug- 
gestion does effective work, and in the 
formation of character this is particu- 
larly so. We sow actions and reap hab- 
its. We sow character and reap individu- 
ality. The Spartan fathers suggested to 
their boys the necessity of becoming 
strong and warlike; the Athenians sug- 
gested a freer life; the Romans gave a 
suggestion of sacrifice for country to 
their children, while the Greeks suggest- 
ed a love of beauty. Each country and 
each nation had, as we see, a different 
individuality, and suggestion calls out 
that difference. There are three factors 
in forming character—1, temperament; 
2, environment; 3, will. Pryor, in his 
great work on “ The Soul of the Child,” 
attaches great importance to these fac- 
tors. The necessity of having good sug- 
gestions presented to children is of ut- 
most importance, as we have to make 
daily ladders upon which they have to 
advance. 

In presenting Dr. Brandenburg, Miss 
Fowler said that she felt sure that their 
New Year’s gathering would be long re- 
membered, as he always had something 
practical to say. In opening his subject 
on “ Impressibility,” he said it has been 
said that whatever beautifies the face ex- 
presses the character. The face expresses 
the designer, whilst the sculptor lives in 
the brain. The physical conditions of 
life are exceedingly necessary to study, 
for nervous depression, imperfect circu- 
lation and poor digestion were all im- 
pressed upon the face, and if the physical 
conditions are not kept in a healthy state, 
the brain centers are unable to carry out 
their high functions. Dr. Brandenburg 
proved by an illustration of a skull the 
impressibility of the temporal, frontal, 
and parietal regions, and how susceptible 
they are to different impressions. A per- 
son who had a high head became im- 
pressed very differently to one who had 
a broad and low head. The weather has 
a great effect in impressing the various 
faculties of the mind, hence people in the 
North and South are called into action 
in different ways. Some are impressed 
through their Spirituality, others through 
their Benevolence, while some Wall Street 
brokers are impressed through their Ac- 
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quisitiveness. We hope in a future num- 
ber to give more of Dr. Brandenburg’s 
address. At the close, both he and Miss 
Fowler were asked to illustrate the re- 
marks that had been made on the im- 
pressible centers, by Dr. Walton, who 
was present, and who offered his cranium 
for any demonstration that was thought 
advisable, whereupon Dr. Walton was 
asked to come upon the platform, and a 
diagnosis of his character was made, also 
of a friend who had known him for many 
years. Both gentlemen explained the ex- 
ercise of their faculties and the pursuits 
which they followed. One being in the 
medical profession, the other a keen law- 
yer, which justified the remarks that had 
been made concerning them. 

Another gentleman from Australia, 
who had a remarkably developed head, 
was told that he would be inclined to 
invent and bring out new ideas, that he 
would be fond of roving from place to 
place, and that it would be difficult for 
him to concentrate his energies, but this 
he must endeavor to do. It was inter- 
esting to listen to this man’s experience 
as he related it in all simplicity, for he 
had been a great traveller, and he said 
that in his trunk at home he stored many 
inventions, but that he had always found 
@ difficulty in settling down to one thing 
or remain in one place. 

The next Wednesday evening lecture 
will be held on February 7, when Dr. C. 
O. Sahler, of Kingston, will deliver an 
address on the “ Duality of the Mind, and 
how to Account for it.” Those who know 
of Dr. Sahler’s work at Kingston, and his 
continued help to his fellow-men on 
“Suggestive Therapeutics,” will become 
willing listeners to the practical sugges- 
tions that he will offer. He is a thorough 
convert to Phrenology through hearing 
a lecture many years ago by Professor 
Sizer before the medical students in con- 
nection with Columbia College, where he 
was then studying, and has ever since 
advocated the claims and the usefulness 
of Phrenology in his practice. 

Examinations of several members of 
the audience will be made at the close. 

Special tickets for friends can be had 
on application to the Secretary. We 
trust subscribers will make this notice as 
widely known as possible. 


FOWLER INSTITUTE REPORT, 
LONDON. 

At the meeting held on December 6, 
1899, the president, W. Brown, Esq., in 
the chair, Dr. Withinshaw gave a most 
interesting and instructive lecture on the 
“Anatomy of the Skull.” The lecture 
was illustrated by several specimens of 
crania and highly finished drawings. 
The doctor was very clear and concise in 
his description of the various bones of 
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the skull, and their relations to each 
other, and replied to several questions 
put to him by the Chairman, Messrs. 


Williamson, Whellock, and Bone. In re- 
ply to a very hearty vote of thanks the 
doctor expressed his pleasure at meeting 
the members and students of the Fowler 
Institute, and promised to lecture on the 
“Nervous System” next session. Dr. 
Withinshaw is an enthusiastic Phrenolo- 
gist. His medical knowledge and in- 
vestigations confirm his belief in the 
science. The doctor submitted to an ex- 
amination by Mr. D. T. Elliott, and after- 
wards expressed his satisfaction at the 
accuracy of the delineation. 

On December 14 and 15, Mr. D. T. Elliott 
gave phrenological readings at a bazaar 
held in the Memorial Hall, E.C., under 
the auspices of the London Vegetarian 
Society. 

Mr. A. Young, of Belfast, has visited 
the Institute, and reports progress in his 
phrenological work in that city. 

The monthly practical class for Fellows, 
Associates and Students of the Fowler 
Institute is very popular, as is shown in 
the excellent attendance on November 28, 
eighteen being present. Mr. J. B. Eland, 
F.F.I., opened the meeting with a few 
remarks on the “ Marking of the Regis- 
ter.” A most interesting and lively dis- 
cussion followed. The remainder of the 
evening was spent in examining live 
craniums. These meetings are held on 
the last Tuesday evening in the month. 

On Tuesday, December 5, Miss I. Todd, 
F.F.I., gave a lecture on “ Phrenology,” 
in connection with the Guild, at the Vic- 
toria Park Congregational Church. The 
lecture and her practical examinations 
were much appreciated by a large audi- 
ence. 

A special meeting of fellows, associates, 
and students of the Institute was held in 
connection with the Institute Class forthe 
study of Phrenology, on October 31st, fif- 
teen present. Mr. Elliott gave an address 
on “ How to examine a head.” Delinea- 
tions were given by Miss Hendin, Messrs. 
Eland, Desai, and Ramsay. In future 
these special meetings will be held on 
the last Tueslday evening in the month. 
We hope all our fellows and associates 
will endeavor to attend. 


a 2 a 


PHRENOLOGY IN THE LIGHT OF 
METAPHYSICS. 
Lecture Dettverep sy T. J. Desat. 
I may say at the very beginning of my 


lecture that, as Mr. Elliott (who has a 


great deal of phrenological knowledge and 
who examines heads here every day) told 
us in his last lecture that the more he ex- 
amines human heads the less he thinks he 
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knows of Phrenology, and for an ama- 
teur like myself it would be great pre- 
sumption to make any remarks with posi- 
tiveness; not because the science is de- 
ficient in any respect, but because my 
knowledge of Phrenology is deficient. 

If you take up the syllabus of my lect- 
ure you will find Phrenology and Meta- 
physics the two chief words which would 
attract your attention. Phrenology in 
the light of Metaphysics; what do I mean 
thereby? 

There are a good many ladies and gen- 
tlemen here, perhaps, who have made 
Phrenology their study, and who have 
taken diplomas from the “ Fowler Insti- 
tute,” and who consequently do not want 
any information from me as regards 
Phrenology; I think there are a good 
many in the audience at the same time 
who would like to know the fundamental 
principles of Phrenology, which I shall 
sum up in a few words. 

The science of Phrenology, so far as I 
understand it, teaches us that the mind 
acts on the brain, and as is the mind so is 
the development of the brain. We see in 
practical life that different men are 
known for different characteristics and 
they have likewise different shaped heads. 
Phrenology teaches that the mind is a 
multitude of distinct faculties, and each 
faculty has its location in the brain, and 
each part of the brain is developed ac- 
cording to the action of the different fac- 
ulties of the mind on the different parts 
of the brain, that is the reason why we 
sometimes see a man with a high fore- 
head, another man with plenty of pro- 
tuberances about his eyebrows, and again 
another man has a large moral brain, and 
his head is consequently towering up. 
These men might have the social brain 
large and plenty of brain located in the 
practical part of their heads, thus these 
main developments in different heads at- 
tract our attention at the very outset. 
But a Phrenologist goes deeper into the 
matter; he does not satisfy himself with 
any great group, as there are other fac- 
ulties, but each group of faculties he di- 
vides into different faculties, and tells us 
the peculiarities of each faculty and what 
it indicates. 

He takes into account the size of the 
brain of a man, then which of the group 
of faculties are predominant. For in- 
stance, the intellectual group is located 
in the forehead, the moral on the top of 
the head, the executive faculties are lo- 
cated at the side of the head, and the 
social faculties are located at the back of 
the head, and each group he divides into 
different faculties, and by measuring 
their relative size he can tell the exact 
character of a person. If he errs at all 
he does so because his knowledge of the 
science is deficient, and also his practice. 
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A man might be very good at Phrenology 
theoretically, but at the same time de- 
ficient practically. 

These are the main principles of Phre- 
nology, and I am now going to say some- 
thing about metaphysics, and show its 
relation to the variety of heads which we 
see in every-day life. 

At first my object was to deal with 
some Indian philosophy, and having only 
a smattering of Phrenology I thought, 
perhaps, what I lacked my friends would 
supply, but I would speak as far as I 
could of the six systems of Hindoo phi- 
losophy and how they have a bearing up- 
on the different shapes of heads,and what 
was the ultimate goal of mankind, and 
others; in my own Hindoo way of think- 
ing, to put before the British public the 
ideas we have of the human mind, which 
is the proper subject for metaphysics. 
We in the East have devoted most of our 
time to metaphysics; that which is not 
seen but that which our people try to 
pierce into and get knowledge of. Some 
of the English saints have said that 
things which are not seen are real and 
things which are seen are unreal—tem- 
porary. All the material world that is 
seen by us with our physical senses has 
been believed by Indian thinkers of 
metaphysics to be unreal, and what you 
call God and what the Brahmins call 
Brahmin is the only thing that remains at 
last, and this idea has been summed up 
by a great philosopher, Max Miiller. 

Speaking of evolution Mr. Desai said: 
Take a low type of man and watch his 
process of evolution. Now can you at- 
tribute to a man whom you regard as a 
low type of humanity credit for being 
highly intellectual or highly moral, spirit- 
ual, benevolent, conscientious, with great 
refinement. Here comes in the system of 
Phrenology as a practical proof of ex- 
plaining all these things. It is very good 
to go into abstract reasonings and ab- 
stract theories, but it is given to very few 
men to understand abstract things with- 
out putting anything before them that 
they can touch and perceive with their 
senses. The Indians are not so shrewd 
and practical as regards the affairs of this 
life as the Europeans. 

The Chairman, Mr. F. Feroza, 
called on Mr. T. Crow, who said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen, 
I am not going to criticise the lecturer, 
my object is altogether different; I thor- 
oughly enjoyed the address, and now es- 
pecially rise to propose a vote of thanks 
to Mr. Desai for his lecture or address, 
and further, I wish you will allow me to 
say, I want you to do more than give him 
just an ordinary “ vote of thanks ” for his 
address to us this evening. 

I have had the pleasure of knowing Mr. 
Desai for some little time, and had many 


then 
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pleasurable chats with him here. I be- 
lieve I am not going beyond my province 
in telling you that during his stay 
amongst us in this country he has been 
studying English law, and now, as I have 
gone so far safely, I venture to go further 
and tell you another thing, that is, to- 
day only, I believe, he has learned that 
one of his chief objects in coming to this 
country has been attained by him, and I 
now want you to join me most heartily in 
congratulating Mr. Desai on his success 
in passing the examination. His success, 
however, is a very great cause-of regret 
to myself and one or two others; a re- 
gret not for him—oh no—but a regret 
for ourselves, because I fear that the suc- 
cess on which I so heartily congratulate 
him, means a parting of our friend from 
us, as I fear now he has gained the ob- 
ject for which he came to England he 
will return to his country. 

With these few remarks I hope you 
will give our friend your thanks and 
hearty congratulations. 

I believe Mr. Elliott desires to second 
this proposition: 

Mr. Elliott: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen. 
It affords me very great pleasure to sec- 
ond and support what Mr. Crow has al- 
ready proposed. I heartily congratulate 
Mr. Desai on his success. He has been in 
this country for the last six or seven 
years and has been intimately acquainted 
with this Institute for quite six years, 
and I would also congratulate him on be- 
half of the members of this Institute and 
on behalf of the lady president, Miss J. A. 
Fowler. I am quite sure she would be 
delighted to hear of Mr. Desai’s success. 

I will not add anything further as I do 
not think it necessary, but I am sure 
Mr. Desai will leave many friends in Eng- 
land on his return to India. 

The Chairman: It has been proposed 
by Mr. Crow and seconded by Mr. Elliott 
that a hearty vote of thanks, representing 
this Institute, be given our friend Mr. 
Desai on his success in the great enter- 
prise he has attained. Those who are in 
favor kindly assent in the heartiest man- 
ner possible. 

Mr. Desai in responding said: 

Mr. Chairman, Ladies, and Gentlemen. 
I thank you all very much, especially Mr. 
Crow and Mr. Elliott for the vote of 
thanks and congratulations, and had it 
not been for their encouragement and 
the certainties of Phrenology I should 
have lost patience long ago, and it is after 
seven years hard work studying law I 
have succeeded in attaining my object. I 
thank you very much for the encourage- 
ment I have received at different times. 

I also thank you very much for your 
hearty expressions of friendship, and I 
find if an Englishman says a man is his 
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friend, he is his friend and they would 
die for him when the moment came. I 
shall take this message to my country- 
men and tell them that if the English 
people sometimes do not seem to be one 
with you in sentiment they must not 
think that they have any unkind feeling 
and do not feel for them. 

I have to thank you sincerely for the 
vote of thanks and congratulation you 
have given me on behalf of the “F. L,” 
and I take it as a great honor and shall 
return to my country with pleasant mem- 
ories of the warm-hearted greeting which 
I have received on every occasion with 
the members of the “ F. I.” 

An interesting discussion followed the 
lecture in which Messrs. Pritchard, Will- 
iamson, Corbett, Hill, Elliott, and the 
Chairman took part. The meeting was a 
unique one. The Chairman and lecturer 
are natives of India, and the lecturer 
appeared in his Indian costume. Mr. 
D. T. Elliott examined the head of a bar- 
rister-of-law who is also a native of India. 





o—————_ 


FIELD NOTES. 


Professor D. F. McDonald is now in 
Spokane, Wash., and is having great pros- 
perity. 

Professor Knox is forming classes in 
Phrenology, and is meeting with general 
success. 

“T have just received a sample copy of 
your New Chart, and am delighted with 
it. I have no criticisms to offer. It meets 
my view entirely. You may book me 
1,000 copies for February 1.” 

Professor Allen Haddock, 
San Francisco, Cal. 


““T have read some old numbers of the 
JOURNAL, and I find it a very valuable 
publication.” 

L. S., Tateville, Ky. 


“Sample copy of the New Chart re- 
ceived. It is very fine, and supplies a 
long-felt want.” 

Otto Hatry, Cleveland, O. 





We should urge the students purposing 
to attend the next course of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Phrenology to make all 
preparations they can in advance in order 
to receive full benefit from the advanced 
lessons of the subject. We call attention 
to this matter now, as many students in 
former years regretted that they had not 
given more time to the study of Phre- 
nology before attending. The secretary 
will be pleased to give information to any 
inquirers. Address the Secretary, 27 
East Twenty-first Street, New York. 
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FOWLER &-WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 








THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
ye aga to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 


S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMP8 will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wel as the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 


inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 


ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 

‘o., and not to any person connected with the office. 
In this wav caly can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 


ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
- our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
e given, 
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CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


“Human Nature’”—San Francisco— 
contains a leading article on “ Our New 
Countrymen,” illustrated with some 
Philippino musicians. They are sturdy 
looking and intelligent. If all our friends 
on the other side were of this description 
we should have reason to be proud of 
them. ‘“ Practical Psychology” is the 
subject treated upon by John S. Pryor, 
and it is weil worth studying. Mr. Had- 
dock has written an interesting article on 
“How to Read Character.” The Health 
Department is always a valuable page. 

“The American Review of Reviews ”— 
New York—contains many articles on 
eurrent affairs. A character sketch of 
Secretary John Hay is written by Henry 
Macfarland. Portraits of himself taken 
at various periods of his life, as well as 
those of his wife and family, are exceed- 
ingly interesting. John Barrett explains 
the question of the hour in regard to 


“ Our Interests in China.” John Bassett 
Moore discusses, ‘“‘ What the Arbitration 
Treaty is, and is not.” 

“Harper’s Magazine”—New York— 
contains several articles of timely inter- 
est. Professor Albert Bushnell Hart tells 
us “What the Fathers of the Union 
thought concerning Territorial Prob- 
lems.” Mr. Sidney Brookes discusses the 
British and Dutch in South Africa. 

“ Ladies’ Home _ Journal.”—Philadel- 
phia.—Thirty-two authors, ten _ illus- 
trators, and eight photographic artists 
contribute to the excellent January issue 
of the “ Ladies’ Home Journal.” Among 
the special features are “ The Home-com- 
ing of the-Nakannies,” by W. A. Frazer; 
“The Boer Girl of South Africa,” by 
Howard C. Hillegas, and ‘“* Where the New 
Century will Really Begin,” by John 
Ritchie. Mr. Ritchie is one of the editors 
of the “ Science Observer,” and a writer 
of wide repute on scientific subjects. 

“ Vick’s Illustrated Magazine.”— 
Rochester.—It contains as many beauti- 
ful ideas as ever. “ Winter Hanging Bas- 


kets,” ‘“ Preparing Soil, and getting As- 
paragus Plants,” “Timely Hints,” 
“Pears for Profit,” are some of the 
specialties of the number. 

* Vegetarian Magazine ” — Chicago— 


contains a frontispigece of Charles E. 
Schwartz. We note an interesting arti- 
cle on “A Dietetic Experiment,” by C. 
F. Backmyer. “Live, and Let Live” is 
the title of an editorial. “ Variety and 
Vegetarian Fare” is the heading of sev- 
eral valuable menu tables from which se- 
lections could be made by the uninitiated 
in vegetarianism. 

“The Bookman.’—New York.—* Char- 
lotte Bronté” is the text for one inter- 
esting article of the January number. 
Stevenson’s “Second Visit to America” 


gives an opportunity for several very 
beautiful illustrations of himself and 
wife, and a medallion of the latter. 


Portraits of Richard Mansfield, the Man 
of Letters, Sarah Coyle Le Moyne, appear 
before us in excellent form. 
“Educational Gazette ” — Rochester— 
gives a frontispiece of the president of 
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the New York State Grammar School 
Council, Samuel P. Moulthrop, who is one 
of the foremost educators of the State, 
and a highly esteemed resident of Roch- 
ester. His head indicates great admin- 
istrative power. Many school matters 
are discussed, and quite a number on 
“Thoughts of the Progress of the Kin- 
dergarten System” are touched upon. 

“The New Voice ”—Chicago—keeps us 
informed of matters relating to temper- 
ance. Its work is therefore special and 
important. 

“Physical Culture”—New York—for 
January contains an article by Senator 
Depew on “ Physical Culture.” It is ac- 
companied by an excellent portrait of the 
writer. J. Stuart tells us “The Cause 
and Cure of Colds,” which many people 
would be glad to read and profit by. He 
mentions indigestion, caused by rich and 
heavy food, while imperfect ventilation 
is another. Want of sleep he might have 
added as another inducement to take cold 
when the body is not able to throw off 
accidental chills. 

“Popular Phrenologist ” — London— 
contains a character sketch of Rev. 
Joseph Parker. He is a remarkable char- 
acter, and vindicates the truth of Phre- 
nology through his cerebral develop- 
ments. 

“ Omega.”—New York.—This highly in- 
structive journal contains an article by 
Susan W. Dodds, M.D., on “ The use of 
Stimulants,” “ Hygiene and the Kidney,” 
by Dr. M. L. Holbrook, and “ The Mind 
the factor in Heredity,” by Albert Cha- 
vannes. The latter is a subject in which 
we, as Phrenologists, are very much in- 
terested. The magazine is doing a great 
amount of good. 

“The Hospital.”—London.—* Rheuma- 
tism and Gout,” “ Abdominal Surgery,” 
and “ Adiposis Dolorosa,” are subjects 
that are treated upon in the December 
number, which contains other useful ar- 
ticles. 8 

“The Hahnemannian Advocate.”—Chi- 
cago.—This is a magazine whose aim is 
thoroughly practical for those who are 
ignorant of the practical facts of homeo- 
pathic medicine; the hints are varied, 
and there are always practical demon- 
strations of the theories enlarged upon. 

“The Book Buyer.”—New York.—The 
number opens with a portrait of Fletcher, 
by Marshall, it is from a rare print in 
the possession of Mr. Beverley Chew. 
One article on “Old and New Masters ” 
is particularly worthy of attention, as it 
gives a review of recent works on life and 
art in Flanders, England, and Pompeii. 
A fine portrait of Lord Tennyson, by 
George F. Watts, R.A., is included in this 
article. An interesting article on the 
literary news in England is one of con- 
siderable importance. 
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“The Open Court.”—Chicago and Lon- 
don.—A portrait of C. C. Bonney is the 
frontispiece of the January number. He 
is known to the world as the inaugurator 
of the Parliament of Religions and presi- 
dent of the World’s Congress, held in 
Chicago in 1893. He exercised a strict 
impartiality, and did not allow the man- 
agers of the Parliament of Religions to 
press their own views. He was a man of 
broad principles and of fine culture. 
“The Idol and the Ideal of the French 
Republic,” by Moncure D. Conway, is an 
article which is treated upon in his usual 
effective and fine literary style. “ Tant 
Fritzchen’s Last Hour” is a sketch by 
Hans Hoffman and translated by W. H. A. 
Carruth; it is well written and practical. 

“ Education, a monthly magazine de- 
voted to the science, art, and literature 
of education.”—Boston.—The January 
number contains several interesting ar- 
ticles; one on “The Nurture of Moral 
Impulses ” is an article which would do 
every teacher good to read. “ Booker T. 
Washington and his Work” is another 
article of interest; it shows what the 
colored people are capable of producing 
and becoming, and under the instruction 
of such a man we may expect increasing 
intelligence to be developed. “ College 
Women and Matrimony,” by Dean George 
E. Gardner, Bangor, Me., is a suitable sub- 
ject for such a magazine to include in its 
pages. 

“The Writer.”—Boston.—The personal 
gossip about authors is quite interesting. 
“Humors of Criticism,” by Ruth Hall; 
“Correspondence” by E. 8. Goodhue is 
a clever criticism on letter writing. 

“The American Kitchen Magazine.”— 
Boston.—This number is particularly in- 
teresting, and contains pictures of “A 
cooking class in Japan,” “A _ kitchen 
scene,” and “ Washing silk.” The Japan- 
ese have a home science of their own, and 
do all their work seated on the floor. 
“Maori Housekeeping” is another arti- 
cle illustrated with a native Maori 
woman, who carries a child wrapped in 
a mat on her back. This article takes one 
out to New Zealand, and gives us a good 
idea of life in that far away country. 
“The Child in the Home” is an abstract 
of a paper by Mrs. Charles H. Kerr. 

“The Homiletic Review.”—New York 
and London.—An article on “ Preaching 
and the Preacher,” by Herrick Johnson, 
D.D., “ Seed Thoughts and Gold Nuggets 
for Public Speakers,” and many other 
interesting articles are contained in this 
number. 


———___—_ 


PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Our new descriptive circular is just out. 
On receipt of two cents, prospectus of our 
publications will be sent. 
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The Phrenological Annual for 1900 is 
just at hand, and presents to us many 
useful articles and sketches of various 
Phrenologists, of whom we may specially 
mention Edward J. Chalfant, who began 
studying Phrenology in 1851. A very in- 
teresting picture is found of Ira W. Ely, 
who has recently willed his cranium to 
the study of Phrenology. 

Miss Fowler’s articles on “ The Vital 
Temperament in a Nutshell” is beauti- 
fully illustrated, and an object lesson for 
the readers of it. “ Phrenology and 
Business ” is also commented upon. 

Prominent military men, namely, Gen- 
eral Buller, President Kruger, General 
Joubert, General White, Colonel Baden- 
Powell, and Commander Cronje are used 
as illustrations to Mr. Elliott’s article. 

The report of the last year’s work of 
various Institutes of Phrenology will 
gratify the inquiring mind of the ad- 
vance of Phrenology during the year of 
1899. 

J. B. Eland’s article on “ Phrenology 
and the Christian Religion,” is very ap- 
propriate. 

John William Taylor’s article on “ Does 
the Shape of Man’s Head Indicate his 
Actual Character?” is also a very inter- 
esting article. 

“Woman Equal Mentally but Physical- 
ly Inferior to Man,” by Annie Isabella 
Oppenheim, gives several measurements 
of the diagnosis of character. 

The pictures of some of the writers in 
the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL appear in 
the Annual with character sketches by 
D. T. Elliott. 

On going to press we received a copy 
of “ Bibliography of Progressive Litera- 
ture.” The author of this list of books 
has spared no time and trouble in com- 
piling a very comprehensive list of pub- 
lications on science. Publishers will find 
much valuable information in this “ Bib- 
liography.” Price, 25 cents. Fowler & 
Wells Co. 

“The Power of Silence,” by H. W. 
Dresser, is being very much read by both 
sexes. Everybody should read this work. 
Price, $1.25. Fowler & Wells Co. 

“Health and Hygiene” is the best in- 
centive to a large and useful life. Over 
25,000 copies of this book have been sold, 
and it is one that mothers can present to 
their daughters with pleasure and profit 
to them. 

We announced last month that we have 
taken over the entire business of M. L. 
Holbrook & Co., and a complete list of all 
his publications will be sent on applica- 
tion. The March number will contain 
more pages of his publications. 

How can I learn Phrenology? Stu- 
dents are recommended to use the Stu- 
dent’s Set, advertised on another page, 
for private study at home. 
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“How to Keep a Store.” “It is the 
best book that I ever bought,” says D. A. 
Hopkins, of Nebraska. Innumerable val- 
uable testimonials are received. For $1.00 
many thousands of dollars may be saved 
by the perusal of this book. 


During February any new subscriber will 
be given any dollar book in the Catalogue 
of Fowler & Wells Co. 


WANTED: A professional Phrenologist 
to come to Oakland City, Ind. Write at 
once for further particulars. Address 

Clifford H. Dougan, 
Oakland City, Ind. 

“For the enclosed $1.00 put my name 
on your subscription list of the JOURNAL. 
I have missed it badly for the last two 
years.” 

“ Enclosed find $1.00 for one year’s sub- 
scription to the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, 
and I earnestly hope you will pardon me 
for being late, as I have been away and 
just returned home New Year’s day, and 
forgot all about my JOURNAL expiring, 
and hope I am not too late for the Jan- 
uary number, for I like it better than 
ever.” 

T. G. Barton, Sacramento, Cal. 

“Health in the Household,” by Su- 
sanna W. Dodds, M.D., is unquestionably 
the best work ever written on the health- 
ful preparation of food. The “ American 
Grocer” says: “We see no reason why 
it should not go into every household. 
The recipes are numerous, and, we judge, 
admirable. We believe those for prepar- 
ing cereals, cooking fruits and vegetables, 
making the least objectionable sorts of 
ag are among the best available. 
The book is desirable on that account, 
and we recommend it to our readers as a 
valuable addition to the store library.” 
The “Scientific American” says: “ The 
book cannot fail to be of great value in 
every household to those who will intel- 
ligently appreciate the author’s stand- 
point. And there are but few who will 
not concede that it would be a public 
benefit if our ple generally would be- 
come informed as to the better mode of 
living that the author intends.” 


The January, 1894, number of “The 
Quarterly Journal of Inebriety,” pub- 
lished under the auspices of the American 
Association for the Study and Cure of In- 
ebriates, Hartford, Conn., U. S. A., says, 
through its able editor, T. D. Crothers, 
A.M., M.D.—* Antikamnia is one of the 
best remedies in influenza, and in many 
instances is very valuable as a mild nar- 
cotic in neuralgias from alcohol and opi- 
um excesses. We have used it with best 
results.” In a letter of more recent 
date to the Antikamnia Chemical Com- 
pany, Dr. Crothers writes: “ Antikam- 
nia continues to improve in value 
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and usefulness, and we are using it 


freely.” The “ Edinburgh Medical Jour- 
nal,” Scotland, says, regarding anti- 
kamnia: “In doses of three to ten 


grains, it appears to act as a speedy and 
effective antipyretic and analgesic.” The 
“Medical Annual,” London, Eng., says: 
“Our attention was first called to this 
analgesic by an American physician, 
whom we saw in consultation regarding 
one of his patients who suffered from 
locomotor ataxia. He told us that noth- 
ing had relieved the lightning pains so 
well as antikamnia, which at that time 
was practically unknown in England. 
We have since used it repeatedly for the 
purpose of removing pain, with most 
satisfactory results. The average dose is 
only five grains, which may be repeated 
without fear of unpleasant symptoms.” 
Through the study of Phrenology I feel 
that I am possessed of a better knowledge 
of human character than ever before, my 
only regret is that I did not begin the 
study in earlier life, as I could have great- 
ly improved upon the many travelled 
roads, and as in nearly every life there 
are many crooked paths by which this 
science could become straight, even, and 
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smooth. I am sure as the age of science 
advances that the evidence revealed from 
a thorough investigation of this holy 
truth will bring to bear its teaching on 
educational and marriage relations, when 
by laws of adaptation and affinity facul- 
ties may be blended for the betterment 
of the human race. I hope to see the day 
when this system of talent knowledge 
may be inaugurated in our schools and 
legislative halls for general good, as re- 
sults would prove only to strengthen the 
science in the leading minds of the peo- 
ple. In conclusion there is another 
branch in which I desire to ask your ad- 
vice, and that is mind influence over 
mind. I have seen such so vividly dem- 
onstrated that I am led to look into it. 
Our Professor Bishop, whose history per- 
haps you know, was undoubtedly an ex- 
ponent of this thought reading. What 
think you of it, and have you any infor- 
mation upon same? I will send for a few 
pamphlets and anything you have that is 
valuable scientific proven-fact matter, 
such as Fowler, Sizer, will lead me to in- 
yest in further truth. 

Dr. Lucien V. Weathers, Bracken, Canal 

County, Texas. 





“OUR SPECIAL OFFER” Susptear’s.'t 
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Pratt’s Chart of 
Chords * Piano. 


A Quick Method of Learning to Play the Piano 
Without a Teacher. 
Intended for those 
#Who have not the 
Btime to take lessons, 
7 GA complete self-in- 
istructor, enabling 
zanyone to play the 
cpiano or organ at 
ssight. This chart is 
Zthe practical result 
Zof years of study by 
}CHARLES E. Pratt, 
the noted American 
0ser_ and mu- 





















I With this 

us t anyone can 
become an expert 

@ pianist, playing ac- 


yp 4 companiments to 
the most aimic ult songs at sight, as well as dance 
music, marches, etc. This chart is valuable to the 
advanced musician as wellasto the beginner, em brac- 
ing nearly every major and minor chord used ia 
music. It is the most comprehensive yet simplest 
chart ever published, and is indorsed by teachers 
and musicians everyw there. 

To introduce PRatr’s CHART in every home, we will 
send free with each chart the *“‘GIANT ALBUM OF 
Sones,” containing 184 Songs, with _words and 
music, including the great hits,‘‘ 1 Won't Be a 
Nun,” and ‘‘ The Mountain Maid’s Invitation.” 
Also old and new favorites, and war songs. 

The price of the Chart alone is $1, but we will send 
the Chart and Journal for one year for $1.25, postpaid. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York 





“A real luxury for bathing and 
shampooing, and a protection against 
contagion.” —Medical Press. 


Packer’s 
Tar Soap 


is pure, mild, thoroughly 
cleansing and delightfully 
refreshing. It quickly re- 
lieves irritations of the skin 
caused by 


Chapping, 
Chafing, etc. 
“An all-round soap, good for the 


body and for the hair and scalp.” 
— Woman's Medical Journal. 
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ing of the Hall of the Mys- 

teries, also large Catalogue of 
Rest in peace and never suffer 
Is what Ripans Tabules say; 


Masonic books and goods, 
Pains and aches in head and Hum an Nature 








with bottom prices. New Il- 
lustrated History of Free- 
masonry for Agents. Beware 
of spurioas Masonic books. 
REDDING & CO., Publishers 
and Manufacturers of Mas- 
onic Goods, No. 212 Broad- 
\ way, New York City. 











stomach 
A Monthly Magazine of 
Are by them soon cleared Sestantitits aaa 
etm Edited by Prof. Allen Haddock 


Nothing like them to relieve 


Subscription price, 50 cents, 


ou 
Safe te take them every day. 1020 Market Street - San Francisco 
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WANTED. —A case of bad health that RIPAN-S | What Am | Best Fitted For? = Mirror o 
nd.” 





will not benefit. ‘hey banish pain and prolong 
life. One gives relief. Note the word R*I’P’A’N’S on 
the package and accept no substitute. R‘I-P: A: N’S, 


10 for § cents, may be had at any drug store. Ten sam- P 
ples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to By GEO. W. MILLER, 
any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans d Each 25c. 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. an Postpaid. 
5 Di The way to make 

Zuggasse nt Ss iscovery marriage a success 
and the honeymoon as long as life.” Fortieth Thousand 

Jars of books on Health and Sexual Science free. 


Ci th 
} ALICE B, STOCKHAM & CO., 56 FIFTH AVE., CHICAGO 




















FIVE-GRAIN \ 


5 HABIT INDUCED — NO TOXIC EFFECT. == = =: EXACT SIZE 
TABLETS . 





niikamnia 





REGISTERED, SEPT. Srp, 1890. FAC-SIMILE 





“The name itself suggests what Antikamnia is, and what its remedial properties are:—Anti (Greek-Avri). 
Opposed to, and Kamnia (Greek-Kayvoc), Pain—therefore, “ANTIKAMNIA” (Opposed to Pain)—a remedy to 
relieve pain and suffering. 

“In certainty and celerity of action, it has been found superior to any of its predecessors in this field, espe- 
cially in cases of Acute and Chronic Neuralgia. Neuralgic Toothache, Tic-Douloureux, Myalgia, Migraine, 
Hemicrania, and all forms of Headache, yield to its influence in a remarkably short time, and in no instance have 
any evil after-effects developed. The chief claim advanced in favor of Antikamnia over all other products is, that 
its use is not followed by depression of the heart. 


“The dose for adults, which always gives relief in severe headaches, especially those of bookkeepers, 
actors, lawyers, students, mothers, teachers and nurses, in short all headaches caused by anxiety or mental strain, 
is two tablets, crushed, followed by a swallow of water or wine. It is the remedy for La Grippe. - As a preventive of 
and cure for nausea while traveling by railroad or steamboat, and for genuine mal de mer or sea sickness, Antikamnia 
is unsurpassed, and is recommended by the Surgeons of The White Star, Cunard and American Steamship Lines. 

“There are very many important uses for Antikamnia, of which physicians as a rule may be uninformed. A 
five grain Antikamnia Tablet prescribed for patients before starting on an outing, and this includes tourists, 
picknickers, bicyclers, and in fact, anybody who is out in the sun and air all day, will entirely prevent that demoral- 
izing headache which frequently mars the pleasure of such an occasion. This applies equally to women on 
shopping tours, and especially to those who invariably come home cross and out of sorts, with a wretched ‘“‘sight- 
seer’s headache.” The nervous headache and irritable condition of the busy business man is prevented by the 
timely use of a ten grain dose. Every bicycle rider, after a hard run, should take two five grain Antikamnia 
Tablets on going to bed. In the morning he will awake minus the usual muscular pains, aches and soreness. As a 
cure and preventive of the pains peculiar to women at time of period, Antikamnia is unequalled and unaccom- 
panied by habit or unpleasant after-effect. If the pain is over the lower border of the liver, or lower part of the 
stomach, or in short, be it headache, side-ache, backache, or pain of any other description caused by suppressed or 
irregular menstruation, it will yield to two five grain tablets of Antikamnia. This dose may be repeated in an hour 
or two, if needed. For very prompt relief, it is advisable to crush the tablets and swallow them with a little wine 
diluted whisky or toddy. A dozen tablets kept about the house, will always be found useful in time of pain.” 


Genuine Antikamnia Tablets always bear the monogram A 
GOOD DRUGGISTS OFFER NO SUBSTITUTES 


THE ANTIKAMNIA CHEMICAL COMPANY 
‘ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 
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HOMO CULTURE 


Or the Improvement of Children Through 
Wiser Generation and Training 


Chapters: J. Stirpiculture, 50 pages. 
“« 2, Prenatal Culture, 45 pages. 
“ 3. Evolution’s hopeful promise for a | 
healthier race, 30 pages. 
“« 4, The Germ Plasm and its Rela- | 
tion to Children, 17 pages. 
5. Fewer Children and Better, 8 


ges. 

6. The Theoretical Baby, enlarged, 

30 pages. This chapter has | 

created profound interest. 

“ 7, Heredity and Education. 32 pages. 
Mrs. FLORENCE MANN LyMaAN, long a 
teacher in the kindergarten department 
of the Teachers’ College, New York, 
writes: ‘‘I have read it through and 
enjoyed every page thoroughly, it is 
so readable that I have been able to take 
it up at odd moments and open at any 
place. I hope it may, as it deserves, 

have a large sale. 


Price by mail, $1.00 cloth binding 
paper, 50 cents 


DR. M. L. HOLBROOK, 
46 East 21st Street New York 


| eases, New York, and 


| dently prescribed. 


The Wonderful Mission 
of the Internal Bath 


Do you know that many of the greatest physicians of 
this city, including such authorities as Dr. Baniel Lewis, 
President of the State Board of Health, New York, Dr. 
Cyrus Edson, Late Chief Inspector of Contagious Dis- 
. Herman J. Boldt and W. B. 
De Garmo, both Professors at the Post-Graduate Hospi- 
tal, endorse and prescribe this treatment? Also that the 
foliowing ens my ha, no people are among its patrons: 
Princess Hartfeldt, Governor Pingree, of Michigan, ex- 
Governor Goodell, of Vermont, U. 8. Senator A. P. Gor- 
man, of Maryland, Richard Croker, of New York. General 
T. 8. Peck, G. A. R., Vermont, Miles Devine, City Attor- 
ney, Chicago, Ill., Lillian Russell, New York, and hosts 
of others? Do you know that it goes to the root of and 
eradicates scores of the most troublesome and dangerous 
diseases that afflict mankind? Do you know that an oc- 
casional Internal Bath is a better preventive of illness and 
preserver of health than any other single means ? 

_ The record of its cures and benefits reads like a revela- 
tion to those hitherto unacquainted with it. Itis used 
(by means of the ** J. L. Cascade,”’ the only 

e 


| —_ appliance for this purpose) by hundreds of th 


st-known people in New York and by innumerable 
ministers, lawyers, actors and other persons whose in- 


| telligence gives unequivocal weight to their testimony. 


It is known that seven-tenths of all disease arises from 


| the retention of foreign matter in the human system ; 


also that the greatest part of this waste is held in the 


| colon, which is Nature’s sewer. Hence, the flushing of 
| this sewer removes the greatest cause of i 


disease. hile 
immeasurably the best treatment for constipation, indi- 
gestion, etc., there is scarcely any known disease for 
which the ** J. B. L. Cascade’’ may not be confi- 


We want to send free to every pone sick or well, a 
simple statement setting forth this treatment. It con- 
tains matter which must interest every thinking person. 


If you live in New York you are earnestly invited to call 


and make an appointment for a free Seniors, but, if 
ou cannot call, write for our pamphlet, ‘The Wha’ The 
hy, The Way,” which will sent free on application, 
together with our Great Special Offer for this month only* 


TYRRELL’S HYGIENIC INSTITUTE 
1562 Broadway, New York (Bet. 46th & 47th Sts.) 








RIEPANS 


When sleep shuns your eyes 
in the night, 
And your nerves are in ter- 
rible plight, 
Just include in your plans 
A good course of Ripans 
And you'll find they will fix 
you all right. 





RIPANS 
Her head with pain was throbbing 
And her eyes were red from sobbing, 
But she took of Ripans Tabules one 
or two; 
It was what the doctor ordered, 
For her stomach was disordered, 
And they quickly made her feel as 
good as new. 











Wy AbTzD.-A case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-8 
will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong 
life. One gives relief. Note the word R-I-P-A-N-8 
the package and accept no substitute. 
10 for 5 cents, may ad at any drug store. 
samples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed 
to any address for 5 cents, forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 








Wy 4nre.- 4 case of bad health that R-I-P-A-N-S 
will not benefit. They banish pain and prolong 
life. One gives relief. Note the word R-I-P-A-N-S on 
the package and accept no substitute. R-I-P-A-N-8, 
10 for5 cents, may be had at any drugstore. Ten sam- 
ples and one thousand testimonials will be mailed to 
any address for 6 cents, forwarded to the Ripans 
Chemical Co., No. 10 Spruce St., New York. 
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THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY 


Announces the following New Temperance Publications 


FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL LIBRARIES 
GOLDEN GRAIN SERIES. 6 vols., 36 illustrations each, 72 pages each; per set. .............-...- 
CYNTHIA’S SONGS. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 
By B.D Ss BEND yo. 0's icc cdedscesaccesscies 





WILL HILTON’S WILL; or Father Against Son. 
A POT OF DAISIES. By Earnest Gilmore. 12mo. .. 

SUMMERWILD. By Annette L. Noble. 12m0,........... 00. 6. -20.seeee8 
HER READY-MADE FAMILY. By Mrs. J. McNair Wright. 12m0........ ....... -..-- ... 
LEWIS ELMORE, THE CRUSADER. By Faye Huntington. 18mo. 25 cents. When mailed 
THE PARSONAGE SECRET. By Annette L. Noble. 18mo. 25 cents. When mailed 


SHALL LAW BE NULLIFIED ? 


ANARCHISM; OR, SHALL LAW BE NULLIFIED ? 
A 82-page pamphlet, containing a description of the Canteen, with illustrations; the law as passed by 
Congress ; the opinion of Attorney-General Griggs in fuil; protests of Congressmen; the press comments, 
etc., etc. <A perfect encyclopxdia of the whole Canteen question. 5 cents single copy; $3.00 per 
hundred for distribution, 

ALNATION’S CRIME AGAINST HER OWN SOLDIERS 
An address before the National Temperance Society and Publication House, at their annual camp-meeting 
at Ocean Grove, N. J., July 28th, 1899, by the Hon. HENRY B. METCALF, of Rhode Jsland. 16 pages, large 
12mo. & cents per copy; #3.00 per hundred for distribution, 

NULLIFICATION; By the Attorney-General of the United States 
An address to the President of the United States by a delegation of the National Temperance Society, and 
THE LEGAL BRIEF prepared by Col. Eli F. Ritter, attorney for the Society, and presented to the President, 
and the letters, papers and protests submitted, herewith. A 48-page pamphlet. Price, by mail, single 
copy, 10 cents; $5.00 per hundred for distribution. 


TEMPERANCE PERIODICALS 
(1) THE NATIONAL ADVOCATE, a 16-page monthly, devoted to the Temperance Reform throughout 
the country. Per ao 
(2) THE YOUTH’S TEMPERANCE BANNER, an illustrated 4-page monthly, 25 cents per year. Semi- 
I No. inde cede bse Ge hek SeVAGUS +1 5sk ENDURO EESE, 5 ceo SeeNTTOON Site tenreesee <0 
(3) THE WATER-LILY, a small illustrated 4-page monthly for very \ittle folks. Per year 
Send for samples of all these papers. 
We have 2100 TEMPERANCE PUBLICATIONS: Books, Pamphlets, Tracts, Leaflets, Periodicals, Songsters, 
etc., covering every possible phase of the Temperance question, and helpful along all lines of Temperance work. 


SEND FOR A CATALOGUE. ADDRESS 
THE NATIONAL TEMPERANCE SOCIETY AND PUBLICATION HOUSE 
3 and 5 West 18th Street, New York City 


FREE esomcmeser FERRE 


We have prepared the gale, Course in Mind-reading that has ever been written, It is perfect and 
complete, It is divided into TWENTY LESSONS. It teaches exactly how you can at once become 
an expert mind-reader and makes all clearand easy. Nothing will give you so much profit or so much 
entertainment as this course. Our reputation for progressive scientific research is well known, We have 
spent five i in perfecting this Course. d I d address, A POST-CARD will do, 
and we will mail you free a copy of the first lesson. EN MON EY. We will also send you, 
absolutely free, the current number of our popular psychological magazine, 80 pages monthly. These are 
free gifts and you are under no obligation to buy anything. Write at once orour stock may be exhausted. 


THE PSYCHIC RESEARCH COMPANY, DEPT. TIMES-HERALD BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 


1 00 








Or, NATURAL AND SCIENTIFIC METHODS 
OF NEVER FORGETTING 


HOW TO STRENGTHEN THE MEMORY ; 


BY M. il. HOLBROOK, M.D. 


THE BOOK CONTAINS THE FOLLOWING CHAPTERS: 

1 Introductory. The Nature of Memory. 

2 The Best Foundation for a Good Memory. 

8 Memory and Nutrition; Memory and Fatigue; 
Memory and the Circulation of the Blood; Qual- 
ity of the Blood ; Memory and Disease ; Memory 
and Narcotics. 

4 Exaltation and Degeneration of the Memory. 

5 Memory and Attention. 

6 Memory and Repetition. 

7 Memory and Associations, Links and Chains. 
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